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Manners, M. Arnould Fremy tells us, are not generally the result of 
any form of government, they, on the contrary, dominate it, except in cases 
where ‘‘a government is specially egoistical, oppressive, anti-human, and 
anti-social.” In France people complain, most unjustly, that they do 
not possess the kind of government they deserve. To insist upon a 
democratic form of government, he says, when the public mind cannot 
appreciate it, and when the manners are essentially monarchical and 
aristocratic, is to seek to incubate pigeons upon crocodiles’ eggs. People 
attribute to political causes evils and abuses which they bring upon them- 
selves, and in so doing resemble children who whip themselves with sticks 
of their own cutting. Duclos wrote a book, entitled ‘ Considérations 
sur les Mceurs de ce Siécle,’’ and he bégan with a dedicatory epistle to 
the virtuous King Louis XV! Not a word more was wanting to depict 
the manners of the age. So, when M. Fremy begins by declaring that 
only anti-human and anti-social governments are uninfluenced by man- 
ners, the actual condition of his once glorious and aspiring country is 
placed before us at a glance. 

Compared with the great men of antiquity, those of the present day 
dwindle into insignificance. Where is the Homer, the Alexander, the 
Aristotle, Plato, Phidias, or Archimedes? Where, even, our French 
antiquity—Descartes, Pascal, Corneille, Bossuet, Voltaire? The great 
men of the time being always seen to be the miniatures of the great men 
of past times. But why is this? It does not prove that the general 
amount of talent and intelligence is on the decline, but merely that it is 
more universally distributed. The talent of the day is only really dete- 
riorating when it consents to play a part that is obsolete, to form itself 
after a pattern, the mould of which has been long ago broken up. But 
why, it may be asked, does it consent to play so ignoble a part? The 
answer is very simple; we have seen it given in very sober language. 
We give it here, after M. Fremy, léss seriously, because it is influenced 
by the prejudices and superstitions of the age! 

A great many unpleasant recriminations and useless discussions might, 
for example, have been avoided, had people, we are told, agreed to say 
evolutions instead of revolutions. Nature is ever going on in a con- 
tinuous series of evolutions — differences of temperature, atmospheric 
changes, seasons, the sea, the very earth we live on, are perpetually 
undergoing evolutions, and it would therefore be the height of preju- 
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dice to exclude such from the body moral and political. But revolu- 
tions! that is a term of terror and disrepute. 

Yet an evolution is as necessary to man as is the air that he breathes. 
People who are incapable of evolution are without the springs of life— 
dead. No society in the world has ever yet attained the acme of 
perfection; it ought, therefore, to go on evolving itself, working out the 
great problem of the greatest amount of good for the greatest number, 
ever perfecting its condition morally, socially, politically, and religiously. 
Only people will very naturally be inquiring, When does an evolution end, 
and revolution begin? When it is no longer an amelioration, but a 
curse. The good done by revolutions, which have all begun in evolu- 
tions, is unfortunately too much lost sight of in the evils that have en- 
sued and the miseries that have been entailed by their excesses. War, 
on the contrary, has always continued to be very popular. It is enacted 
by an orthodox, aristocratic, regular government. Its horrors are in- 
finitely greater than those entailed by ordinary revolutions, yet it causes 
floods of blood to pour forth, and thousands to be butchered, without 
any one venturing even a recrimination. War is, with the French, 
says M. Fremy, the spoilt child of humanity, whilst revolution is its 
béte noire. 

There are a great many more men who wage war for war's sake, than 
there are who make revolutions for the sake of revolutions. Yet are 
they judged of on very unequal grounds. The fact is, that revolutions 
fall upon the world in the somewhat rude manner of an avalanche. 
They represent a mass of abuses, anomalies, and iniquities, that have 
been allowed to accumulate for ages. When the avalanche begins to 
roll, people are afraid, and with much cause. What are the means, then, 
of preventing such catastrophes? By practical partial revolutions—that 
of habits and manners. 

It may be asked, are manners the result of chance, or are they the 
result of definite moral influences, which it, in almost all cases, remains 
with society to originate? It would be just as wise to ask if man is a 
creature capable of education and susceptible of improvement. To ex- 
plain the characteristics of a country, some people dive into the primitive 
elements of race, language, and territory. They begin, as Esquirol 
does in his treatise on the English, by a preliminary study of the geo- 
logical features of the soil. Such researches are no doubt learned, and 
sometimes useful, but they do not exactly meet the question of the 
preseut. 

France professes to have been democratic ever since ’89. It has es- 
tablished a democratic Imperialism upon universal suffrage, and yet it 
finds that there is a wide distinction between democracy as it is decreed 
and democracy as it is applied. If it ventures to complain it is told 
that it is in a state of transition. If society was told that it was sick, it 
would, in the same way, end by believing it. 

One of the most oft-repeated charges against France is the absence of 
religious feeling. M. Fremy argues that, admit the fact, he doubts if 
the case is worse than it was before. Many, he says, go to church to 
reconcile their vicious inclinations with the outward practices of bigotry. 
An era that boasts of a great many such conventional devotees, would 
not for all that be a religious one. Others go to church as the peasant 
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does, like his oxen, to the plough. This cannot mark a religious age. 
The very routine of a liturgy engenders indifference, and any prayer 
that does not emanate from the mind is a matter of bigotry and not of 
true religion. ‘‘ The diminution in the number of bigots is, therefore, 
not an indication of decline, but rather of moral progress and of true 
religion. To doubt, it is said, is the commencement of wisdom; not to 
pray, rather than to pray badly, is the beginning of all religion.” 

The misfortune, we are told, in France is, that no one yet has ven- 
tured to trace a decided line of conduct with regard to religious prac- 
tices. In the greater number of instances the wife goes to church, but 
the husband does not ; as if what was good for the woman was not so 
for the man. Some say, “I am religious, but I do not practise.” That 
is admitting the cowardly act of believing, and yet refusing to do 
homage. 

Regarding solely the exterior sincerity of manners, M. Fremy admits 
that this is not a religious age in France, as such was regarded in olden 
time. Many intelligent and pious men do not go to church (as to those 
who go, as they say, for the sake of example, they are not worthy of 
consideration). “If the former have reasons for such acts of omission, 
why do they not declare them? why do they not openly explain how 
they conciliate their abstention from religious practices with the duties of 
fathers of families and citizens? The age is ripe enough, and manners 
and ideas are sufficiently advanced to admit of such an amount of frank- 
ness.” 

Will M. Fremy be their exponent ? Many difficulties, he says, would 
vanish were people only to admit that Catholicism is, in the present day, 
more generally historical and traditional than contemporaneous! No 
question as to its merits and its grandeur. A vast debt of gratitude is 
due to it. But everything changes and modifies itself with time. Re- 
ligions undergo the same laws of progress, and cannot oppose them 
without falsifying their own spirit. The idea, for example, of combining 
spiritual and temporal power and a universal monarchy over consciences, 
could only apply itself to eras of superstition and of ignorance. One of 
the first acts of an enlightened mind is to assert liberty of conscience. 
The Catholic party vindicated its rights at first by tortures and autos-da- 
fé ; it is reduced now to calumny and abuse, for want of other weapons. 
If there was no war there would be no soldiers ; if there were no sins 
there would be no priests. 

The Catholic party sees in existing manners its own cause placed in 
peril. Business leaves so little time, now-a-days, even for simple social 
duties, that, adds M. Fremy, one cannot be surprised that religion no 
longer holds the rank in life that it once did. To recal the age of long 
liturgies, and of tedious devotional hours, would be to confound the age 
of steam with that of the Crusades. 

‘Catholicism can no longer engender aught but hypocrisy and into- 
lerance, calculated to stifle all principles of humanity. It ignores, or it 
pretends to ignore, that it is acting upon a society that is profoundly 
sceptical, weary, disillusionised, which only seeks for any pretenee to 
have no further relations with the Church. 

“ But do not let us deceive ourselves : indifference in matters of reli- 
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gion is, in the present day, indifference in matters of ideas, of studies, of 
intelligence, and of morality. 

“It is by wishing the manners to be that which they can no longer 
be, that people will succeed in falsifying them altogether. Catholicism 
has filled up too great a space in the past that it should permit itself in 
the present day to be obscured or suppressed. The enlightened spirits, 
the worthy mal pure consciences that still uphold its principles, will never 
permit that.” 

This is, however, merely exposing a state of things which is very sad 
to contemplate ; it indicates what many believed to be an exaggeration 
or a misrepresentation, coming from a professed depictor of French 
manners, but it in no way grapples with the challenge emitted at the 
onset, of openly explaining how persons can conciliate with their duties 
as fathers of families and citizens, their abstention from allreligious prac- 
tices. Yet we are told the age is ripe, and ideas and manners are sufh- 
ciently advanced to tolerate such an amount of frankness. Why, then, 
M. Fremy, not set the example? For the best of all reasons, because 
his inward convictions are at issue with his written words. 

Civilisation, according to our philosopher, procures repose, well-being, 
and material prosperity, but it at the same time suppresses certain excite- 
ments which imparted life and movement to more barbarous ages. Hence, 
he says, if the only two remaining excitements, war and religion, were 
to fail there would be a void in the lives of many. 

War! Who has not felt himself intoxicated by the word ? And how 
can it be otherwise, when the great men that are placed before our youth- 
ful imaginations as examples are always warriors—Achilles, Hector, 
Manlius, Scipio—warriors, nothing but warriors ? 

Wars and sieges of cities cannot, however, be got up for sake of dis- 
traction at every moment. “ We are much less fanatic in religion than 
our forefathers were, perhaps we are destined to become in time a little 
less military.”” Not, M. Fremy tells us, that the bellicose fibre is wanting 
in France—and he thanks God for it!—but that warlike emotions of 
long duration, epic wars that last for half a century, can no longer be 
reckoned upon. 

It has been long since admitted that there are few wars in history 
which have had any real foundation in reason or policy. War has been 
called an art, and it has been carried on like any other artistic enthu- 
siasm. It is a mode of proving the superiority of a race and establishing 
a reputation for heroism. 

“It has often been attempted to fabricate heroes out of civic virtues, 
the practices of morality, disinterestedness, charity, and philanthropy, 
but no further success was ever attained than of that of creating ridicu- 
lous types. 

“ There is nothing that is less great than the honest man, whose only 
wish is to do good without any one troubling himself about him. He 
will not be the person who will ever be framed in the action of an 
epopee. 

“To create heroes there is nothing like war. Isolated acts of courage 
and devotion, however great, however sublime they may be, will never 
be worth a field of battle, where every cannon-shot is replied to by the 
trumpet sound of renown. 
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“To expect that an epoch when there is no war can produce heroes, 
is absolutely to misunderstand the spirit of all times and the general laws 
of humanity.” 

Yet duels, we are told, are becoming rarer even in France ; and why 
should not wars? Europe, surely, will come to feel that to cast hollow 
shells and cannon-balls across railways, and the thousand-and-one useful 
constructions that now diversify the earth’s surface, is a very great ab- 
surdity. One thoughtful head firing bullets at another thoughtful head 
is not a recondite act. Imagine the bulletin of a battle with the names 
of Cuvier, Goethe, Chateaubriand, Berzelius, Byron, Kant, Schiller, 
among the dead! It would give a fatal blow to the whole system, 
When European wars shall have ceased to be, there will remain Arab, 
Chinese, Indian, Indo-Chinese, African, and Australasian wars; but 
these are wars of necessity, and there is little that is heroic in them. 
There is field enough, at all events, for modern heroism in subjugating 
ignorance and barbarism, superadded to the many prejudices that exist 
among Europeans. 

The great campaigns, our author argues, are accomplished, and cannot 
be fought over again without falling into miserable plagiarisms, bloody 
and ridiculous repetitions, which the most enthusiastic in favour of war 
cannot seriously wish to contemplate. ‘ It is time that old Europe should 
discover some other method of settling its differences than that of send- 
ing masses of their populations, converted into food for gunpowder, against 
one another. ‘* Every one must feel that there is a real inconvenience to 
the manners of a country in upholding itself as unnecessarily bellicose, 
and in maintaining an unreasonable military force, and thereby keeping 
alive warlike influences which are no longer countenanced by the spirit of 
the age we live in.” The solution of the problem lies, indeed, partly in 
this last sentence. Let France disarm, England would do the same, 
gladly enough. Italy would soon arrange its unity without asking suc- 
cour of any nation; Austria would reform or be divided; and Prussia 
would drop the tone of defiance forced upon her by the attitude assumed 
by an armed and inimical nation. Sincerely do we hope that M. Fremy’s 
arguments may find favour with his country. Providence has placed it 
in the power of France to determine the peace of Europe by disarmament, 
more than any other nation in the world. Russia is more powerful than 
France, but it has rarely proved aggressive. 

We regret not to be able to join issue in the same hopes with regard 
to M. Fremy’s views on aristocracy. ‘They are essentially French. He 
declares the mere question to be terrible to politics and terrible to man- 
ners! Every individual, as well as every people, he avers, must now 
frankly elect between aristocracy and equality. And yet he himself ad- 
mits that there is no such thing as equality. Some are born to domineer 
aud rule. Little children come as despots into the world. What is 
liberty? the right of speaking and writing freely. What does the 
artisan care for such liberty as that? Aristocracy of birth despises 
Plutocracy. The plutocrats are jealous of the —- aristocrats. The 
placemen snubs both. The tall, handsome, well-ma e man inevitably 
triumphs over one less gifted in physical attributes ; albeit, the latter may 
be mentally and morally his superior. “ Charmant gargon,” we are told, 
applies only to the external aspect ; it cannot be said of an ugly fellow, 
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“let him have the genius and the heart of an angel. It is said that the 
‘bel homme’ is disappearing in modern times, if so, he is in no hurry 
about it ; and, in the mean time, what is certain is, that we live entirely 
‘ sous empire des belles,’ and that is a slavery far more serious and com- 
romising than any the bonds of which were broken in 89.” Poor 
Raman nature! it philosophises, it bristles up, it fights, evolves, and re- 
volutionises, and all for what ? to fall under l’empire des belles! Is it 
not, however, a natural sequence that individuals, who, as a nation, have 
not known how to preserve their hard-earned and constitutional liberties, 
should individually fall under the dominion of their stronger-minded 
better halves? How long is it since the bellicose Gaul has been vapour- 
ing in cafés and estaminets, while the women have been carrying on the 
business at home? The very exceptions to such a state of things only 
proved the rule. In another sphere of life all the men are sent “to play 
at that long-continued nightmare game of soldiers, whilst the women are 
left to do the drudgery in the fields and in the factories. Is it surprising, 
then, that in all ranks woman should assert her supremacy? Where 
would the revenues of haughty France be were it not for the business- 
like habits of the women ? 
“We are very proud,” says M. Fremy, ‘in having conquered civic 
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equality, as we are incessantly declaring, whilst at the same time we are 
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trampled upon like slaves by ‘the domination of flesh and form! And it 
has always been so. No professor of the Lyceum has ever thought of 
placing before his scholars’ eyes how odious that Helena was, who, for 
ten long years, for the sake of her beautiful eyes, had her dearest of kin 
slaughtered before the walls of Troy! On the contrary, Helena enjoys a 
brilliant reputation both within and without college. What of that 
famous nose of Cleopatra, which covered the earth with blood, and of 
which we are to the present day the most humble servants? 

“* Rey olutions, reforms, changes, moral and social ameliorations,” says 
M. Fremy, in despair, “all end in the olden struggle of mind against 
matter, which latter is inequality par excellence. This struggle has been 
going on since the beginning of the world, and it represents the whole 
problem of human perfection. Those who ‘deem themselves handsome, 
and yet shout out most lustily in favour of equality, would be sorely 
afflicted if they were to obtain to-morrow an equality of ugliness, or even 
such mediocrity as would place all mankind on a level as to external 
qualifications. The man of the present day is essentially democratic 
and ‘ égalitaire,’ but always on condition of preserving, as far as possible, 
the foot, the hand, the profile, the epidermis of the ancient gentleman.” 
This is not irony. M. Fremy is quite serious, and one feels curious to 
have a sly glance at his photography. 

One movement in advance alone is admitted as having taken place, 
and that is, that in existing times the aristocracy of money has taken the 
place of the aristocracy of | priv ilege and tradition. 

“ We have suppressed,” says | M. Fremy, “the old nobility 1 in our days 
by the aristocracy of money, which has had its origin since the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

“ We have suppressed the old nobility ; we found it irritating, abusive, 
insupportable, with its constant efforts to domineer over all, to eclipse all 
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things, and we have replaced it by the rich and by the parvenu of specula- 
tion and finance. 

“Nevertheless the enriched of the present day still lives in part upon 
the ancient nobility, it apes its manners and all its details of life. 

“ Thus it is that we reproach the gentlemen of olden times with having 
ridden over us met for ages, and no sooner have we got rid of them 
than there is nothing we have been in such a hurry to do as to get up 
into their carriages and ride roughshod over others in our turn.”’ 

There is undoubted progress in the fact that the world of good things 
and of privileges here below should have become a kind of universal 
greased pole, up which each in his turn may attempt to climb, according 
to his powers and his chances. But still it would be a strange mistake 
to suppose that those who remain at the bottom are not exceedingly 
jealous of those who get to the top. 

More than that, the more the inequalities of condition and of fortune 
come near to our own spheres, the more repulsive do ~ appear to 
be. Hence it is that the masses instinctively prefer monarchies to plu- 
tocracies. 

Plutocracies, especially when they are thrown into connexion with the 
people, must perforce cause much greater annoyance than royalty or even 
the old nobility, which was placed at a distance from it. When our equal 
rises above us, he becomes twice our superior. 

Hence it is that when the enriched of the present day pronounces those 
well-known phrases, that are incessantly issuing from his mouth like the 
burden of a song: “ Such as you see me, I came to Paris in a blouse, 
and with wooden shoes; I began by being a simple workman before I 
became a millionnaire.” All these fine words, spoken with an assumed 
equalitarian frankness, are in reality profoundly aristocratic. 

Whilst he appears to be recalling the modesty of his origin, the modern 
parvenu is in reality displaying the chance felicity of his success. His 
apparent humility is but a calculated manner of boasting. 

However this may apply to France, where we are told fortunes are 
made by purely speculative chances, and that with prodigious rapidity, 
it does not apply, except in an exceptional manner, to this country. With 
us it is seldom that a man rises in the world, except by some qualities of 
industry or intelligence, which are sufficiently in me doen of those of 
others as to render him worthy of his success. It is a mere manifestation, 
then, of spite, to say of such a man, when he is not ashamed to avow his 
humble origin, that it is another manner of boasting. We shall become 
so hypercritical soon (and we have the same depreciating spirits among 
our own literary men, ay, and among the very popular ones too) as to be 
little better than Rochefoucauldians. The spirit of detraction is, indeed, 
so much more general than the love of fair play, that it is in — 
instances trafficked upon ; not because its exercise is gratilying, so muc 
as because the majority like to see those who are placed above them, 
either by the gifts of fortune, birth, or talent, reduced by worldly cynicism 
to their own level; therefore the detracting spirit pays better than the 
honest laudation of our successful contemporaries. The spirit of demo- 
cracy is, indeed, the same in every country. 

A society composed of “lords of yesterday,” who have been suddenly 
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called upon to take the place of the “grands seigneurs” of the past, finds 
itself, we are told, in a position of embarrassment with regard to the prac- 
tical details of life—in its relations to inferiors, in the management of a 
household, in tastes, ideas, and the manner of passing time, as well as in 
its social entertainments. M. Fremy finds no word to express the result, 
save that of bourgeoisisme. 

The bourgeoisisme of the present day is fond of luxury. In its own 
language “its means permit it to indulge itself.” But it does not know 
that luxury is a science, that it demands discernment, tact, and taste. ‘The 
modern Creesus must have an hotel, because the old nobility had theirs ; 
but he cannot people it, so the English system of “ raouts” (routs) has 
been introduced, and these solitudes of ma and tapestry, and paintings, 
are enlivened two or three times a year by a crowd, just like a public 
reception, but which only serves to render the victims savage, unsociable, 
and misanthropic. The passion for modes-régence is quoted as a manifest 
proof of the aristocratic and “ retrograde”’ tendencies of the age. Nothing 
is so much in vogue now as hétel-régence, mobilier-régence, and salon- 
régence. Even hair-powder is being restored to servants, and only some 
remnant of shame and respect for human nature has probably prevented 
its being adopted as an emblem of decline and effeminate corruption. “ It 
— was well worth while breaking so abruptly with the past, only 
to testify now so much anxiety to resume it bit by bit in all the details of 
our habits !” 

The chateau, like the hotel, is in the present day the most monotonous, 
tedious, and miserable form of existence. It has been attempted to revive 
life in chiteaux, after destroying the buildings themselves. Such is the 
logic and inconsistency of the present generation. The chateau is, ac- 
cording to our author, the isolation of aristocracy and of ennui. It is a 
matter of vanity and parade. Society converts itself into rakes or spades, 
fishing-rods and boats, water-cans and machines; nothing can be more 
materialist than the country in modern times. We wonder what would 
satisfy M. Fremy. The “ Holy Equality’ which he so zealously pro- 
pounds is, we suspect, to use his own words when expressing its popular 
acceptance, “ plutét niveleur qu’égalitaire’—more of a disposition to level 
than to equalise, more of a spirit of detraction and of jealous discontent 
than of love to one’s neighbour and charity in one’s criticisms. 

The great prerogative, the great enjoyment of contemporaneous luxury, 
is, we are told, to eat—‘* Manger, manger et toujours manger.” Dining 
has replaced everything—conversation, liveliness, and originality. In the 
present day of “solennelles mangeailles si profondément égoistes,” where 
not a word is spoken, and every one devours what he can get, the only 
real conversation is with the servants who present the dishes and the 
wines. After dinner every one hurries away as fast as he can. “ France 
has still dinners, but it has no after-dinners; now without the after- 
dinner (dessert and conversation), what is the most splendid repast in the 
world ?” 

Modern wealth, with all its display, has likewise its basis of avarice, 
which contributes not a little to add to the coldness of the relations of 
life. There are persons with handsome chateaux and magnificent parks, 
who sell their fruits, their vegetables, and their poultry. Others enter 
into petty arrangements, by which they can go to the theatre gratis, travel 
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by railroad gratis, receive papers and new publications gratis. ‘ The 
Frenchman, taken in a certain point of view, has miserable weaknesses in 
his character which would lead one to doubt that he really belongs to a 
nation with a heart and sentiment, and distinguished above all others !” 

Bourgeoisisme complains at not having “a society,” as it calls it, but 
society cannot be bought ; it must be won and preserved by merit. The 

at art of the aristocracy of old was not to make the inferior position of 
others felt by them when admitted to their intimacy. But how can the 
modern aristocracy be loved when instances are known of a contempo- 
raneous financier, who has always a bottle of extra wine served for his own 
personal use when he invites company to dinner, and that in the very 
presence of his guests, who are condemned to vulgar nectar. _It is onl 
amphitryonism without any moral or intellectual basis that could commit 
such a monstrosity. The old aristocracy used to call to return thanks to 
those who dined with them; in the present day one has to pay “ la visite 
de digestion,” and thank those who have condescended to feed you. 
“Ah! fi! Les descendants des Sévigné et des La Rochefoucauild en étre 
venus ]4 !” 

The parvenu of the present day has what is called his ‘* GEil de Beeuf ;”” 
that is to say, his body of flatterers, who are admitted only at given times ; 
but he receives none whose income does not attain a certain sum, or who 
dwell above a certain story. He exacts visiting-cards, but he never returns 
them. He receives letters, but he never by any chance condescends to 
reply to them. We only wonder how he became what he is; but possibly 
he only does as he was done unto when he had his way to work up the 
golden heights. 

The “ grosse bourgeoisie” has, after all, some remnant of common 
sense to guide him in his new position, but as to madame, by nature more 
effervescent, and by education more ignorant, she knows no bounds. She 
assumes the garb and attributes of a chatelaine, of a heroine of charity, 
and of a great lady. Crushed beneath satin and embroidery, her con- 
versation is of servants, the price of poultry or game, or the most strange 
dissertations on the art of making the “pot au feu.” Sometimes she 
attempts to classify her guests after the hierarchy of her own personal 
appreciations, and a pretty mess she makes of it. Nay, she has been 
known (we hope there is nothing personal in the observation) to summons 
the empty-headed puppy to the seat of honour, and to leave the man of 
heart and talent at the foot of the table! What can be expected of such 
a social state ? 

And yet people are surprised that there is no longer an ‘‘ monde,” 
when every one wishes to be its “centre.” Isolation is the chesennaiiale 
of the parvenu. The plutocracy hate one another; they cannot, like the 
aristocracy of old, afford to be even civil, for fear of losing rank, so they 
wait till some one will come tothem. If a person accepts their ‘ politesses 
culinaires,” they believe that by so doing they have adopted a kind of 
vassalage. The result is, that people now interchange hospitality less than 
ever, and society is in a rapid state of decline. The astounding progress 
of “ cercles,” or clubs, and restaurants is also a proof of it. There are 
now only the people in France who can still laugh, divert themselves, or 
converse. 

‘The sole ambition of the present day is to get rich. All energies are 
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devoted to that one object. A few succeed, and they find that they have 
realised—l’ennui, the greatest misery in the world.” That is, we suppose, 
admitting all parvenus to be ignorant and uneducated. According to M. 
Fremy, in existing manners there are at speculation, great facilities 
for making fortunes, but there is no leisure. Now, without leisure, wealth 
is only a burden, a useless privilege, the treasure of the miser. Diogenes 
is richer than they. ° 

Warming with his subject, he further declares that the existing aristo- 
cracy has all the vanity and display of the older aristocracy, without its 
grace or delicacy. It has assumed all its blemishes without adapting one 
of its good'qualities. The latter could turn round and say, while you 
attempt to rival our tastes and pleasures, you are only fit to be our laquais. 
But the old aristocracy has a great disadvantage, that of being no longer 
in existence; the dead are always in the wrong. ‘The old society 
arty as all that is exclusive and artificial in this world must inevitably 
perish.” 

M. Fremy admits that the perfectly educated gentlemen and the ac- 
complished, amiable ladies of the old regime are things to regret, but he 
argues that with existing progress there is nothing to prevent most men 
becoming marquises and most women duchesses—in manners. The world 
might -— the polished manners of the old society, and lay aside its 
vanity, its arrogance, and its pride of caste. Hence he says the class 
that dominates in the present day by the influence of money cannot 
neglect manners without seriously prejudicing itself, and compromising 
its social mission. Instead of basely following in the train of the aristo- 
cracy of old, and aping its vanities and puerilities, without possessing its 
hereditary graces and charms, still less its cultivated faculties, the pluto- 
cracy of our own times should mark out a line for itself; it could even 
make itself superior to the nobility of old by not repudiating the people, 
and by acknowledging themselves to be a portion of the great human 
family. Money is not solely, as is too often believed to be the case, an 
egoistical and material fact ; it is also called upon to be a moral fact, and 
a powerful instrument of progress and emancipation. 

The line of conduct here upheld is essentially democratic—one to which 
the possessor of wealth is invariably more opposed than the possessor of 
hereditary titles. But M. Fremy’s creed is, that “ democratic manners are 
not those of a party; they are destined to become those of France and of 
all peoples.” They have, then, great and worthy examples to give, and 
they cannot ieediion be too watchful over themselves. 

‘“* Democratic manners have been too often accused with being revolu- 
tionary and subversive, but wrongly so; taken in their sincerity, in their 
true expression, they represent the strongest of all dykes against revolu- 
tions. It is by them that modern society is called upon to find its true 
equilibrium.” 

It is a pity we cannot agree with so plausible a utopia and so facile 
a remedy for the evils that afflict society. We contemn, as much as 
M. Fremy does, vanity, pride, and arrogance; we are as desirous as he is 
of seeing the manners of the people improved and polished by all legi- 
timate means; but we cannot possibly see how any description of aris- 
tocracy, be it that of birth, that of wealth, or that of talent, can bring 
such a happy issue about by assuming democratic manners; in other 
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words, by vulgarising itself in order to raise the ignorant. It is one 
thing to raise up the lower classes in the scale of humanity, another to 
level the higher and middle classes down to the par of the uneducated ; 
yet is not this implied by the proposed general adoption of democratic 
manners ? 

It has been sought to save French society from the evils entailed by the 
want of faith and the gross materialism of the day, the frenzied passion 
for money and the insatiable desire for pleasure by the family ; but 
M. Fremy justly observes, as are the manners of the day Jso will the 
family be. Thus it has been attempted to explain the general neglect of 
family ties in France by the neglect of religious practices, but our author 
also justly remarks upon this that the practices of religion have only an 
indirect action upon the relations of the family; they even tend in some 
instances to weaken them (that is to say certain religious practices, not 
true religion), and while they aid and uphold morality, they do not en- 
tirely constitute such. Family life is as much a matter of reason and 
choice as it is of inclination. There is a whole art in living happily in 
the family, and which must be tacitly studied and conventionally adopted 
as much as any other art. In France the very conditions essential to 
life in family, the obligations, the resources, the amusements even, 
indeed all and every one of the relations of ordinary life, are unknown, 
or, as M. Fremy would have it, are so little understood and so indistinctly 
defined, that no one thinks of practising them. And wherefore this 
state of things? Simply because, as are the parents so will the 
children be. If young people are not brought up to appreciate the 
obligations of the family circle, they will not adopt them in after life, 
hence an evil condition of manners and customs is propagated from one 
generation to another. The modern father has no principle to guide 
him, the mother has more material ignorance than true affection. Hence 
a generation of little selfish fops, who exact everything from the world 
and expect to contribute nothing in return. To spoil a child is not only 
a fault, it isa crime. A mother who, in her fatal blindness, corrupts 
her offspring, is as much a doll as her baby is. Every spoilt child be- 
comes a bad son and a bad citizen. 

The future of the family was deeply compromised the day when mar- 
riages for money were invented. After that we are gravely told the 
morality of the vaudeville became the almost sole rule of morals adopted 
by a large portion of “the world.” (The Parisian always confounds 
Paris with France and France with the world.) Certain stereotyped 
phrases pass current between husband and wife, as “ma chére pensce,” 
“ma chere fme,’’ why not also “ ma chére dot”? Marriages of conve- 
vience give birth to what may be called false families, that is to say, a 
gathering of persons—fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
aunts—who are utterly indifferent to one another. So many bourgeois 
Capulets and Montagus. Where are now those family reunions, those 
Sunday and festal-day repasts, when the white-haired grandfather and 
the youngest grandchild sat at the same table? Patriarchal manners 
are supplanted by the illusions of money and of luxury. But gold 
and velvet, plate and display of all kinds, exquisite dishes and first- 
class wines, cannot replace those happy days long gone bY. It has 
been said that the small size of the modern apartment is the cause of 
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the breaking up of family reunions. The “cma a manage, how- 
ever, to find plenty of room for furniture, china, bronzes, and gim- 
cracks. If rooms are really so small, and clubs so capacious, why not 
construct family clubs, where, when the home is not spacious enough, 
the whole family could occasionally meet? If anew hint is wanted for 
a joint-stock company of unlimited liability, we should recommend the 
* Family Club.’ It is not good that man should be alone, nor is it wise 
even for a family, however united it may be, to be always within itself. 
Neither the heart nor the intelligence prosper under too great exclu- 
siveness. Above all, if the family circle cannot rival the theatre, public 
and private entertainments, balls and suppers, still should it always pre- 
serve a certain amount of grace and dignity. Business and other vulgar 
matters should be as little as possible made the subject of conversation. 
Pleasant yet, instructive objects (words that are so repulsive to the ears 
of a popular writer) ought to be brought forward, and if each person 
would consider it as his or her duty to do the utmost to contribute to the 
common stock of amiability and entertainment, there would be no fear 
of the general result. 

In an age when stockbroking, board-sitting, steam, roads, canals, 
and machinery fill up all men’s leisure moments, literature is naturally 
neglected. A book is a railroad pamphlet and a magazine is a placard. 
Most persons limit their reading to newspapers. This in England as 
well as in France. Yet a man who does not read sound literature as 
well as light, can neither think, nor reason, nor even conduct himself as 
an honest man. He lives at hap-hazard, passively, like a machine that 
does not know its own impulses. A man who places his thoughts, or 
rather those of all the world, in a clear language, accessible to all, and 
therefore truly eloquent, is an eminently useful and precious personage, 
but he is not treated as such. The fault lies in great part with himself; 
he contents himself with marching in the van instead of taking the lead. 
The literary man of the present day should not content himself with reviv- 
ing the heroes of antiquity and of the middle ages ; with resuscitating the 
ghosts of dead patriots, or water-colouring life in the hills and factories ; 
with depicting the social vanities of a quarter of a century ago, or diving 
into wrecks and workhouses, and worse houses, for tit-bits of superfine 
sentiment; he should take an advanced post in the social army, chronicle 
the new steps made by a progressive humanity, depict the triumphs of 
enlightenment, whether in religion, morals, intellect, or art, and open 
new fields of inquiry in this and in other worlds, in science and in philo- 
sophy, and he would never fall into either disrepute or obscurity. 

Literature without an object is a very unsatisfactory thing, no matter 
whether it appeals to the heart, or to the senses, or to the intellect ; still, 
unless it has some one or more objects in view, it can never meet with 
poonen sympathy. As all literature is absorbed by the masses, so 
iterature without an object may be expected one day to cease to be. The 
world will have no leisure to give away its time for nothing. Do not let 
us be misunderstood. We do not mean that literature should be solely 
devoted to the industrial or positive sciences; quite the contrary, we 
believe that these make a dry, practical, utilitarian, unfeeling, unfanciful 
world. The highest sphere of literature is to cleanse the heart, to warm 
the sympathies, to enhance the loftiest intellectual and religious feelings. 
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But are any one of these objects kept in view by your modern contribu- 
tor to the cheap periodicals of the day? 

It is worse in France, where, M. Fremy tells us, the mass, which only 
began to read a day or two ago, has as yet only the coarse instinct of 
reading: it reads with the eyes of the body, not with those of the mind 
and soul. Speculation, without humanity, without bowels, and without 
faith, turns its ignorance to its own account, and —— it with cheap 
and trashy publications, which it imposes upon it under the sacrilegious 
title of popular literature. Cheapness, which should have been the 
mould of modern chefs-d’ceuvre, has hitherto only served to propagate 
the false, the vulgar, and the corrupt. This state of things is, however, 
attributable to a variety of causes. In the first place, much fewer good 
books are purchased than ever. In France a “ vin de haut erd avec la 
marque authentique” takes precedence of the highest literary effort of the 
day. Cachemires, we are told, obtain a high price; the products of the 
mind a bare pittance. It is not becoming in an intellectual man to con- 
descend to say so; but, despite critics and fashion, intellectual men must 
live as well as others. The literary pressure of the present day is some- 
thing extraordinary: it doubles its merit, and will, as usual, be appre- 
ciated at its just value, when the creators are no longer in existence. 
The famous classical writers of old were for the most part salaried by 
princes, or by great people ; the modern writer is neither a begilt nor a 
titled laquais, he would perish rather than sacrifice his personal dignity. 
The attempts made by the modern plutocracy to usurp the position of 
the aristocratic Mecenas of antiquity, is met by him with the contempt 
that is due to such an assumption. The literary man only knows one 
tyranny, that of the publisher, and the practical portion of his life (and 
it is very limited, for there is nothing he dislikes so much as to have to 
quit congenial work for uncongenial financial transactions) is exhausted 
in a perpetual contest with that tyranny. Hence it is that literary men 
can laugh with one another at what others criticise as want of taste, art, 
or style. They know that the fault lies with the exactions of the public 
and the publisher. A popular predicator is, for example, invited to write 
a page or two of travelling lucubrations in a so-called popular—i. e. 
cheap—periodical. He is told as a sine gud non he must be popular— 
i. e. flighty, frivolous, and inconsequent. He writes accordingly, and the 
result is like that of an elephant turned figurante. It was not the 
writer’s fault. Had he been left alone, he would at least have produced 
a manly, straightforward narrative ; but he was put in trammels, tried 
to do the thing fine, and went off like a bad firework. 

“We live,” says M. Fremy, “in an epoch when people only seek to specu- 
late and to enjoy ; where nothing is thought of, on waking in the morning, 
but two things: le cours de la Bourse de la journée et la fille entretenue 
du soir.” What can be brought to bear against such a state of things 
save the intellectual class, the only one that is not petrified by avarice 
and corrupted by luxury ? ‘To that class especially it behoves to uphold 
the power which belongs to them by the dignity of their attitude, by the 
respect which they owe to one another, by the love of their divine pro- 
fession, and by faith in the social and moral principles which. they 
represent. 

‘Ifa person of the present day wishes to see something that has been 
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long superannuated, well encrusted, utterly rusty—a thing that ought to 
represent progress, life, and originality, but which constantly represents 
the retrograde, ‘the fossil, a shameful and incurable routine—he has only 
to visit the theatre of our epoch. It is the splendid abode of all old tra- 
ditions, of old routine, of old prejudices, and of old vices ; a striking ex- 
ample of the extreme slowness with which humanity advances towards a 
given pomt.” Such is the language in which M. Fremy introduces the 
consideration of the stage of Paris, which, he says, was constituted to 
correct manners, but which should begin by correcting itself. If it re- 
mains as it is, the sewer of a vulgar and common-place literature, and the 
more or less disguised seraglio of certain luxurious old men and youth- 
ful spendthrifts, instead of helping to correct manners, it will only serve 
to corrupt them. Everything has progressed—industry, science, me- 
chanics, art—all except the stage, that alone is incapable of improve- 
ment. 

Whom should the stage be influenced by? By men of letters, would 
be the answer of the simple and unprejudiced. Not at all; the actors 
judge the authors, and are not judged by them. Another vilification of 
the literary man in actual times. Literature lives especially by that 
decorous respect of which it is the highest and purest expression. In 
our days it is exposed to a thousand indignities. But let them humiliate 
literature, and what are the results to art and the effects upon the 
public? A play is a thing invented by an author and interpreted by an 
actor. When to the interpreter is given the power and prerogative of 
judging the author, things are turned topsy-turvy. Actors are not even 
in the secret of their scenic talent. Yet, “is there a part for such and 
such a player?” comprises the whole literary and dramatic question of 
the day. The author is absorbed by the actor, who will not go out of 
his groove, and, instead of a living, animated, intellectual stage, we have a 
timid, hesitating troop, chained down by exigencies which never concern 
themselves with the progress of art. 

To pass from the Théatre-Francais to the secondary stages, which are 
reduced to carry on the war at their own expense, and therefore think of 
nothing but the receipts, all hopes of art and literature vanish at the 
threshold as at that of Dante’s Inferno. The manager is everything there ; 
he is director, comedian, tragedian, and author—author, well understood, 
last. If he does accept a piece, he modifies it, fashions it, curtails it, and 
then calls in the aid of one or two choice spirits, who are like the birds of 
the Bosphorus, “leurs fimes damnées.” This extends itself now-a-days 
from the stage to journalism, to magazine literature, and even in some 
instances to higher literary flights. Sometimes the publisher himself is 
editor ; at all events, literature has to tone itself down to the exigencies 
of taste, the modes of thought and feeling, the politics, and even the re- 
ligion of some bombastic bourgeois publisher. Another humiliation of 
literature in modern times. 

An author, whose only object is to make money for himself and others, 
will never recoil before any theory, however fatal or false, which promises 
& pecuniary success. All masses have their bad instincts; the cultivated 
classes are not exempt from theirs. It has been found in modern times 
more profitable to pander to these vicious tastes and appetites than to 
attempt to correct sey Hence many of the apparent inconsistencies of 
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the French stage. They reflect the public taste, the manners of the day, 
far more than the real aspirations of the author. ‘ What is more to 
regretted,” says M. Fremy, “is, that pieces composed ostensibly for the 
multitude are most sought after by good company, who do not ask better 
than to become part of the populace, when encouraging by their presence 
some unintelligible coarse at which addresses itself solely to the 
senses—to the bestial part of the public.” 

As to the actors themselves, M. Fremy tells us that they are pretty 
nearly what they have always been—vain, puffed up with self-importance, 
and jealous ; they are no longer excommunicated, but they are scarcely 
treated like other persons. When celebrities, no exaltation is too great, 
no incense too extravagant ; when modest, it is with difficulty that they 
gain a livelihood. “The stage is a great army, which does everything 
or its chiefs and staff, and too often leaves its soldiers to perish of hunger.” 
This is scarcely just ; if the actor was once and is still in some prejudiced 
circles a persecuted being, he has as much right to uphold the dignity of 
his profession as a literary man. We cannot expect dignity in a clown, 
but we can in the representative of the classic drama. The stage, how- 
ever, wants organisation, and its members should be placed beyond the 
range of accidents, illness, want of employment, and inevitable old age. 
To ensure these benefits, correct conduct should be essential, and a great 
step in progress would be effected. 

The most singular feature in modern manners, M. Fremy explains at 
greater length than it is in our power to do, is, that these people who are 
not “received,” the pariahs of the regular world, are the subject of most 
conversations and discussions, whether in society or in the journals. 
Actresses of most equivocal character are buried in incense, loaded with 
flowers, and other enthusiastic demonstrations, and lauded to the skies. 
‘So much honour and dishonour accumulated on the same heads is 
certainly very surprising, and well calculated to scandalise reasonable 
persons.”’ It is the old story—the pandering to public taste. Only the 
other day, in this country, an actress and a courtesan obtained on her 
decease an extent of biographical notice which few persons of first-class 
merits obtain on passing from the world’s stage. The articles in question 
were glossed over with a certain amount of virtuous repudiation, but it 
was quite manifest that they were written not to point a moral, but to 
gratify a morbid taste. 

To the actor, we agree with M. Fremy, should be granted all the privi- 
leges of respect and personal dignity to which he or she is entitled. An 
honest man or woman will always make herself respected on the stage as 
anywhere else. But there is an utter reform wanted in all the material 
and moral details of the theatre ; it is urgent in a sanitary and intellectual 
point of view for the public; it is imperious in the social relations of the 
actor. M. Fremy is too severe; but he speaks of Paris. After a painful 
yet graphic picture of the profound corruption there existing, and which 
extends even to what Figaro denominated “ce certain droit honteux ” of 
directors, the benefits, he says, are not equal to the abuses. “It is truly 
a pleasantry carried a great deal too far to point out the stage as serving 
to ameliorate manners when it is itself a great cavern of depravity—a 
constant factory of evil.” To reform the stage, our author argues, it 
would be necessary to lay aside all old prejudices, to contemplate the 
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theatre not according to tradition and routine, but in its “pew a thing 
that has never been done up to the present time, every age having always 
accepted it just as it was handed down to them, ready equi all 
organised at the hands of its predecessors, without modifying anything, or 
nee NM a modification. ‘Many revolutions have been ac- 
comp! in France, but there is one that has never been tried, not even 
dreamt of, and that is the revolution of the stage.” Nor is it likely ever 
to be, till there is a revolution in manners and customs—in the practical 
ideas and modes of feeling of the people. The theatre, corrupt as it is, 
is still the expression of the public taste. If France had remained 
Huguenot under Henry IV., the theatre would not perhaps be what it is 
now. But we are treading on delicate ground, and it jars upon the feel- 
ings to associate ideas which are theoretically far removed from one 
another, and yet practically in close alliance. Little do people think how 
closely corrupt morals, manners, and government are associated with the 
decline of a nation. 

The newspaper has become as the daily bread of modern times. It is 
considered by all parties alike as a powerful instrument of progress, 
enlightenment, and civilisation, that has rendered vast services to humanity, 
and is destined to render still greater when it is constituted on its true 
basis. M. Fremy has always a future degree of perfection in reserve, 
which he never defines. The press, he tells us, lives upon “liberty ;” but 
if under “ absolute liberty,” there would be a danger of decline, from the 
absence of ail control; but if it was “ constituted as it ought to be, and in 
the hands of men qualified to direct and maintain it in its true course, it 
would no longer be open to attacks.” 

The tendencies to materialism observed in all the details of life, are 
still more manifest in the journals. “ It is well known,” says M. Fremy, 
“that ideas of traffic, speculation, and industry, ally themselves perfectly 
in England and in America with ideas of liberty and intelligence; but 
they have never yet been able to do so in France.” 

‘A new play is now-a-days,” as propounded by our author, “an 
affair.” ‘That is to say, it is not an emanation of intelligence, art, or 
genius ; it is a thing arranged purely to meet the material contingencies 
of the sphere in which it is eliminated. If this is the case with a play, 
it is still more so with a “journal.” In fact, the common people call 
them “shop.” 

France, we are also told, has been exceedingly unlucky when it has 
borrowed anything from England. Thus, it borrowed its parliamentarism, 
as M. Fremy calls it, and corruption ; traffic in consciences, ambitions, 
individualism, loquacity—all its worse abuses—were in France excessive. 
It borrowed political economy from England, and at once fell into a 
system of dilution and tedious extension, which was beyond all toleration. 

t borrowed the advertisement from England, and no sooner was it intro- 
duced into the “ journal’ than it dominated over and absorbed everything 
else. Many French daily papers are now losing upon their subscriptions, 
and only realising profit on their advertisements. The editing is, we are 
told, only an element superadded, and a thing dependent upon the 
commercial element. But is this state of things peculiar to France? 
The advertisement, M. Fremy declares, has something cynical, coarse, and 
material about it, which renders it unpopular in France ; it jars upon the 
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feelings of the more refined and sensitive portion of the community. It 
is had recourse to more by pretenders and impostors than by the genuine 
and the sincere. People distrust advertisements, and in general assume 
them to be equivocal. The barefaced quackery of some such militates 
even against the confidence we have in the truth and honesty of the paper 
itself. It is precisely the same in this country ; without any great pre- 
tensions to af wear. and delicacy there is a natural repugnance to over- 
done advertisements. As there are few other means of publicity, adver- 
tisements are accepted as a necessary evil, but the moment they become 
excessive, assume the pretentious form, or become more ostentatious than 
is warranted by the strength of their peculiar claims, they become ridi- 
culous in the sight of all, and clap-trap to every one save the ignorant ; 
yet are fortunes made out of the ignorant. There is scarcely a scandalous 
system of fraud and cheating that has been exposed in our public courts 
that has not had the advertisement as its point of departure. 

The same principles also apply to the “journal” as to the stage. 
There is a great capital at stake, the safe side of a question must always 
be taken, and, above all, moderate views entertained upon all grave mat- 
ters. The taste of the public is coarse and vulgar; it must be pandered 
to. Witness the reports of the divorce courts in our own country, which 
have almost driven journalism out of the family! In Franee, if the Uran- 
Utan of the Garden of Plants was to write its memoirs, and the public 
were to express a curiosity about them, they would find a publisher at once. 
Will it pay? is the first and grand consideration. Is it good? comes 
afterwards, as a parenthesis, sometimes with a shrug and a smile. From 
the moment that a paper becomes, as M. Fremy has it, “ an affair,” it can 
no longer be a leader of morals and manners. It is impossible to respect 
that which has no respect for itself. There is no position in the world, 
our author declares, more precarious, or more really unfortunate, than 
that of the journalist in France. (Witness, we suppose, the recent and 
flagrant instance of the editor of the Courier de Dimanche.) He has no 
= rights, not even a guarantee. ‘The director is often a grocer, a 

atter, or a druggist. Yet is he ever interfering with the “ rédaction.” 
There is no despotism, after all, worse than that of an ignorant, bumptious 
capitalist. What could be expected of the political and financial honesty 
of the two leading papers under the “directorate” of M. Mirés? Then, 
again, the director himself may be seen, we are told, in his turn, on his 
knees in the presence of railway shares, or even boxes at a theatre ! 

One point M. Fremy cide avoids touching upon, and that is the 
political liberty of the press. This was far too delicate a subject to be 
discussed. So much for the venality of the “journal.” How can a 
paper be otherwise than venal when it is not permitted to have an opinion 
even upon “ the principles that regulate government,” as M. de Persigny 
has it, not to say upon the government itself? 

The discussion concerning the evils of advertisements, of the relations 
of “director” and “redacteur,” of the baneful influence of industry, 
stockbroking, and other materialist interests, is only so much waste of 
time compared with the great question, is a “journal” a newspaper 
at all, in the modern acceptation of the world, which dare not discuss 
principles ? 

“The existing system of journalism,” says M. Fremy, “ industrial, 
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absorbing, oppressive, the mere organ of advertisements and puffs, machine 
for dividends, instrument for all kinds of business, is destined to disappear 
sooner or later. Writers of conscience and judgment are now unanimous 
in admitting that they can no longer find in it the guarantees of condition 
and intelligence to which they have a right. 

“ May the reform of the press be quickly accomplished! Not only will 
the writers themselves gain by it, but so ie will public manners, that are 
closely allied in every possible manner with the destinies of journalism.” 

There are always persons in this world who like to sit on benches 
raised above their neighbours, who take pride in formal meetings, com- 

liments, bits of ribbon, embroidered garments, official discourses, and 
ttery. These men constitute the academicians of Paris (in the eyes 
of those who are not of the elect). A vain man is never free. He is 
always ready to accept a yoke : let the very government that he declares 
he detests throw him a bit of ribbon, and all his ideas of independence 
and opposition are scattered tothe winds! The English, says M. Fremy, 
whom we imitate so often in their bad qualities, and so seldom in their 
good, have no Academies, and yet they have both a science and a litera- 
ture. An Academy is not, then, as some argue, absolutely necessary for 
the existence of such. An Academy is necessarily a dependence of every 
successive government. ‘‘ Can anything be stranger, or more repugnant 
to our manners? No one, in the present day, in France, believes in 
Academies, and yet every one wishes to belong to one!” “ People fancy 
they are a kind of gentlemen, or grands seigneurs, when they are elected 
to the French Academy.” ‘O bourgeois, éternels bourgeois que nous 
sommes! ‘To what superstitions, to what miserable vanities do we daily 
succumb !’’ The worst is, that the salary of the academician is by no 
means equal to the extent of the engagements which he contracts. But 
self-love makes up the balance. ‘The Frenchman of the present day 
wishes to be at once the best pensioned, the most decorated, the most 
official, and the freest of all men.” Above all things, the Academy must 
be upheld, old streets and courts may be swept away, and squalor, dirt, 
and disease be made to give way to well-built, lofty, and healthy man- 
sions; but there are other incumbrances crowned with musty adhe that 
are too sacred to be touched, they must remain in the interest of museums 
and cemeteries; ‘‘ yes, must remain classical and monumental, or you 
will die of traditions, relics, and Academies.” 

The taste for the fine arts is the only thing that is admitted to have 
made progress in France during the last half century. The passion for 
paintings, bronzes, china, enamel, and other works of art, has extended 
even to the bourgeois class. M. Fremy is certainly a cynic. He de- 
clares that in proportion as the passion for a “ ro a mobilier” has in- 
creased, constraint, gloom, and spleen have kept pace with it. The 
gilded sumptuousness of the interior, he adds, crushes the simplicity of 
modern attire. 

The French, M. Fremy avers, are born scribblers, poets, songsters, 
romancers, but rarely sculptors, painters, or musicians ; they only become 
so by dint of study, and the fine arts in France are mere matters of con- 
ventional imitation. ‘ France is a nation of upholsterers, not of artists.” 
What a wasp’s nest we should have expected about our ears if we had 
said half as much. Art certainly concerned itself in antiquity with 
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something far different from the decoration of a boudoir, but still no 
one will deny to the French a perfected taste and artistic feeling as 
applied to ordinary ornamentation, whether in furniture, paper-hang- 
ings, or house decoration. This may be upholstery in the cynical sense 
of the word, but it is upholstery idealised and beautified. It is, pro- 
bably, more a matter of fact that modern society gives origin to a 
vast number more paintings and — than it can dispose of. 
Paris, we are told, is full of needy sculptors, painters, and composers, 
whe in reality only seek the fine arts as a matter of form, and have 
no true affection for them; they have not even the time to love them. 

Such a state of things is not favourable to manners. The artist 
requires a docile and flexible spirit to obtain an order, and as far as inde- 
pendence is concerned, is often worse off than the common workman. 
Then, again, the greater portion of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
is necessarily “ governmental.” Official art demands Greek, Roman, or 
Florentine styles. It would have been just as sensible to have asked for 
spinning-jennies, high furnaces, and locomotives from the Athenians. 
Modern art should be placed in relation with actual manners. It should 
have its source in the positive wants of the community; it should, above 
all things, not crowd modern civilisation into incommodious cages, whilst 
it erects palaces merely to be looked at, and while the museums of anti- 
quity are like old abandoned cemeteries. 

Pedantry, we are told, has seized upon a whole half of modern manners, 
and threatens to leave an ineffaceable impression on our age. Pedant 
is that pretension to knowledge which crushes all that comes near it wit 
its individual and intellectual supremacy! Luckily, we have no such 
assumptions in this country. There is far too a real democracy of 
intelligence, and less of the perpetual struggle to level. Such pheno- 
mena have been known, but they have soon fallen under the unerring 
shafts of ridicule. Yet we are told that pedantry came in with English 
parliamentary forms, introduced into France under Louis Philippe. Pos- 
sibly it was so. France, we are told, enjoyed under the Orleans dynasty 
“a liberty of invasion, a liberty Waterloo, which had been at Ghent, 
and which, above all, boasted of it openly.” There never was a greater 
mistake than for public and parliamentary men to ape English manners, 
their repulsive stiffness, even to their starched collars, by a — who 
prefer (let us whisper the fact) “even an equivocal and vicious character 
that is open, amiable, and approachable, to the most honest man of the 
world, who drapes himself before us, and assumes a composed and 
majestic air!” ‘A Frenchman prefers of the two even to be cheated 
than to be humiliated.” It certainly was to be regretted that the Mar- 
tignacs and the Guizots adopted the so-called parliamentary physiognomy 
even in salons, but every statesman has not the rare Palmerstonian 
buoyancy, and the lively Parisian does not make allowances for wear and 
tear, for labour and anxiety, when he is so expectant as to call upon a 
councillor of state to pirouette, and a minister to be also a petit maitre. 
Yet, M. Fremy tells us, that “Ce qui a manqué a la plupart des hommes 
d’Etat de ce temps-la a été de savoir jouer aux osselets et de se mettre a 
faire des ricochets sur la Seine en sortant du Palais Bourbon !”’ 

The so-called “ doctrinaires” and “ universitaires’’ are considered as 
the heads of the school of contemporaneous pedantry. The physiognomy 
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of the doctrinaire is a mixture of mysterious solemnity and doctoral 

arrogance, the English statesman predominating over both. The doc- 

trinaires restored the worship of “la grande dame;’’ they influenced letters 

and style; they dogmatised, formulated, mono but they never 
l 


, nor can , popular. 

“ The “ universitaires” Fad their origin in the attempt made to supplant 
the supremacy of the ancient nobility by that of learning and intelligence. 
Alas! it was soon found that men like Rasius and Baldius made but poor 
statesmen, and still poorer aristocrats. Their pedantry was intolerable. 
It has been said that the monarchy of July fell by the professors. There 
are other pedantries in vogue, as, for example, “le pédantisme mathé- 
matique, polytechnique, et métallurgique ;” there are also astronomical, 

ogical, and chemical pedantries, represented by persons who talk 
eternally of their labours, their discoveries, and their titles. They all 
have their origin in the same principle of a vulgar bourgeois struggle for 
supremacy, which springs from the love of inequality, the desire of placing 
whole classes at one’s feet. 

“This is a most dangerous disposition of mind. A society, founded 
in = upon the ruins of ancient privileges, cannot, without falsifying 
and denaturalising itself, gather itself together in a crowd of partial and 
little aristocracies, which would soon become, in the collective, more 
abusive and repulsive than those of olden times. 

“ Savants, magistrates, professors, advocates, writers, professionals, 

of ideas or of the robe,“cannot forget that they exercise crafts 
essentially pedantic. It is their duty, therefore, to avoid pedantry in 
form above all things. It is their duty not to aggrandise their import- 
ance, but to be constantly apologising for it.” 

M. Fremy reserves the consideration of that which has the greatest 
influence upon manners of all—woman—to the last. It has been pro- 
we he says, to emancipate woman, to make a man of her, to suppress 

r, in fact, but that is not solving the question. No more are the ex- 
ceptions—the clever women—concerned in considering the influence of 
the sex on the epoch. Women who surpass the rest of their sex are 
“hommes-femmes.” The position of woman, as seen in the domestic 
circle, or in society, is, in many points of view, equivocal, false, and bar- 
barous. Looked upon in the highest classes as a child, she is treated by 
the “monde positif” as a “ travailleuse,” as a “citoyenne.” She has to 
lodge, feed, and provide for herself. The weakness of her sex assures 
her no immunities or privileges on that score. Aristocracy only acknow- 
ledges the young and the beautiful woman. Woman is made, in their 
eyes, to represent ornament and pleasure. She reigns by her physical 
beauty. But such a reign has a brief duration, and, once over, one is 
succeeded by another, and no one knows what becomes of the first. 
Bruyére says, “I have known one who wished to be a handsome girl 
from thirteen to twenty-two, and then to be a man.” ‘The ancients, 
more consistent than the modern French, established two orders of 
women, the matron and the courtesan, one for home, the other for out of 
doors. The one is scarcely ever heard of in history, philosophy, poetry, 
and arts, all the material and intellectual enchantments are grou 
around the latter. It at least established the position of woman, as is 
done in Japan, upon a clear and distinct basis, but at the same time it 
tolerated a monstrous sophism. Christianity restored to woman her rank 
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as daughter of the Creator, the type of chastity, virtue, and love. But in 
France, we are told, a sex so noble and so interesting, made to be the 

ual of ours, is solely “ exploitée par le faux amour.” The only ex- 
ceptions are the ugly. To be worthy of persecution, pursuit, and cor- 
ruption, woman must be beautiful. The Catholic Church beautified its 
Madonnas ; ugly, they would not have been acceptable. 

Regularity of manners are preached to young men, and yet the liber- 
tinages of all the kings of France are constantly paraded before their 
eyes. It is essential to a man in the present day to be in the fashion, 
“qu'il ait eu beaucoup de femmes.” So, at least, says M. Fremy. Man 
has, now-a-days, no choice; either he must be a monster, but a charm- 
ing, a delicious monster, whose society is sought and coveted by all, or 
he must be a happy, affectionate husband, only that his happiness is dull 
and inglorious. How can he hesitate between the two ? 

It is the same with regard to the woman. She opens the history of 
France, and she finds that by far the most glorious names are the 
D’Estrées, the Valliéres, the Montespans, the Ditidheen the Pompa- 
dours, and the Dubourgs, quasi queens, often more queenly than the 
real queens, and whose children have been princes, dukes, and have even 
inherited thrones. It is not the thing, then, that is branded, but the 
accessories ; if accompanied by high rank and power, it is adulated; if by 
rank and wealth, it is “received ;” if by wealth alone, it is tolerated; if 
without either rank or wealth, it is denounced! And thus the safe- 
guards of society are preserved. A thing is only criminal in as far as it 
is inconvenient. Then, again, what does the young woman see in the 
present day in the world? Ladies, clothed with rich dresses and valu- 
able jewellery, in splendid equipages. She is told to turn away, that 
vice is humiliating. She opens her eyes, and sees quite the contrary! 
The romantic literature of the day and the stage alike exalt the manners 
of the Regency. “Ah!” says M. Fremy, “this is truly a sad page in 
our manners, so sad, that one is too often obliged to turn away not to see 
it.” Still, he does not despair; he grieves for the empire of beauty in 
woman as he did in that of man; he quotes Socrates, as asserting “ that 
a beautiful person is more dangerous than a scorpion,” but, sad to say, 
beauty in the woman is more dangerous to herself than to others. ‘“ The 
reform of woman,” he says, “cannot be the work of a day; too many 
prejudices, too many obstacles, too many chimerical theories oppose it. 
But is that a reason not to undertake it? Wherefore despair? It has 
never yet been sincerely and sériously tried ; and under any cireum- 
stances humanity ought to say to itself, not less important and less 
difficult reforms have already been brought about in the history of the 
world.” 

He who undertakes to reform the manners of his age, to chasten the 
customs of his epoch, and to cleanse the body social, undertakes an 
Augean task ; he cannot expect to succeed at once, but still he is deserv- 
ing of all encouragement, even if certain of his ideas may be neither con- 
venient, practical, nor sound ; for it is almost impossible but that some of 
his words will fall where they will be heeded, or be perused by some sus- 
ceptible conscience, and joe in it the desire for amelioration and im- 
provement. Even one or two such good results will repay the labours 
of the cynic and the satirist, as his opponents will perhaps designate him. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


SHE comes, she comes! your sunny portals 

Unclose, ye chambers of the South ! 
Green life for Nature, joy for mortals, 

She laugheth from her rosy mouth ; 
Northward she travels, deftly twining 

A rich-hued rainbow o’er her head, 
The very air around her shining, 

Beams from her limbs of beauty shed ; 
Before her white doves wheel and glance, 
Behind her light-heeled fairies dance. 


She comes, she comes! hoar Winter seeing, 
Gives a last groan, and secks his tomb; 
Away the King of Frost is fleeing, 
The Tempest spreads his wings of gloom: 
Before her sunshine softly breaketh, 
And genial airs are wafting balm ; 
No more the famished bittern shrieketb, 
The thrush soft piping ’mid the calm; 
She makes a mirror of each stream, 
On walking, an incarnate beam. 


She comes, she comes! ne’er bowed or hoary, 
Her form enduring as the sun, 

Which gives her face a sofiened glory ; 
And light as she had just begun 

To tread the vales, and skim the mountains, 
Her silver-sandal’d feet are seen; 

Her eyes, like stars beheld in fountains, 
Are mildly brilliant and serene ; 

Her hair, in ripply waves outrolled, 

Is floating wide in living gold. 


She comes, she comes! and earth is showing 
A resurrection ’neath her eyes ; 
Where her white foot is falling, glowing, 
Flowers from the dead, dark soil arise : 
Where her hand waves, the forest quickly 
Puts on its cloak of leaves and bloom, 
And the wide heath, late dun and sickly, 
Is gay with celandine and broom ; 
And still, as glides fair Spring along, 
Heaven is all fragrance, earth all song. 


She comes, slie comes! sweet angel shining 
All fresh from Eden; round her brow, 
With rose-tipped fingers, garlands twining, 

The only angel left us now: 
O yes, a paradise she bringeth, 

Glad earth again seems young and new; 
And as the heart of Nature singeth, 

The soul of man is lightsome too ; 
Away dark thoughts our spirits fling, 
Rejoicing with rejoicing Spring. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE SIXTEENTH, 


I, 


AN M.P. FOR WEST LYNNE. 


As this is not a history of the British constitution, it does not concern 
it to relate how or why West Lynne got into hot water with the House 
of Commons. The ies threatened to disenfranchise it, and West 
Lynne, under the fear, went in mourning for its sins. The threat was 
not carried out; but one of the sitting members was unseated with 
ignominy, and sent to the right about. Being considerably humiliated 
thereby, and in disgust with West Lynne, he retired accordingly, and a 
fresh writ was issued. West Lynne then returned the Honourable Mr. 
Attley, a county nobleman’s son, but he died in the very midst of his 
first session, an another writ had to be issued. 

Of course the consideration now was, who should be the next lucky 
man fixed upon. All the notables within ten miles were discussed, not 
excepting the bench of justices. Mr. Justice Hare? No: he was too 
uncompromising ; would study his own will, but not that of West Lynne. 
Squire Pinner? He never made a speech in his life, and had not an idea 
beyond turnips and farming stock. Colonel Bethel? He had no money 
to spend upon an election. Sir John Dobede? He was too old. “B 
a good twenty years,” laughed Sir John, himself. ‘ But here we stand, 
like a pack of noodles, conning over the incapables, and passing by the 
right one,” continued Sir John. ‘ There’s only one man amongst us fit 
to be our member.” 

“ Who's that ?” cried the meeting. 

“ Archibald Carlyle.” 

A pause of consternation ; consternation at their collective forgetful- 
ness: and then, a loud murmur of approbation, approaching to a shout, 
filled the room. Archibald Carlyle. It should be no other. 

“If we can get him,” cried Sir John. ‘He miay decline, you 
know.” 

The best thing, all agreed, was to act promptly. A deputation, half 
the length of the street—it’s whole length, if you include the tagrag and 
bobtail that attended behind—set off, on the spur of the moment, to the 
office of Mr. Carlyle. They found that gentleman about to leave it for 
the evening, to return home to dinner. For, in the discussion of the all- 
important topic, the meeting had suffered time to run on to a late hour; 
those gentlemen who dined at a somewhat earlier one, had for once in 
their lives patiently allowed their dinners and their stomachs to wait— 
which is saying a great deal for the patience of a justice. 

Mr. Carlyle was taken by surprise. ‘ Make me your member ?” cried 
he, merrily, “ How do you know I should not sell you all ?” 

“ We'll trust you, Carlyle. Too happy to do it.” 
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“T am not sure that I coujd spare the time,” deliberated Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Now, Carlyle, you must remember that you avowed to me, no longer 
ago than last Christmas, your intention of going into parliament some 
time,” struck in Mr. Justice Herbert. ‘ You can’t deny it.” 

“ Some time !—yes,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘ But I did not say when. 
I have no thoughts of it yet awhile.” 

“ You must allow us to put you in nomination, you must indeed, Mr. 
Carlyle. There’s nobody else fit for it. As good send a pig to the 
House, as some of us.” 

“An extremely flattering reason for proposing to shift the honour 
upon me,” Jaughed Mr. Carlyle. 

** Well, you know what we mean, Carlyle. There’s not a man in the 
whole county so suitable as you, search it to the extremity of its boun- 
daries: you must know there is not.” 

“ T don’t know anything of the sort,’ returned Mr. Carlyle. 

“ At any rate, we shall do it, for we have determined upon having 
you. When you walk into West Lynne to-morrow, you'll see the walls 
alive with placards, ‘ Carlyle for ever!’” 

“‘ Suppose you allow me until to-morrow to consider of it, and defer 
the garnishing of the walls a day later,” said Mr. Carlyle, a serious tone 
peeping out in the midst of his jocularity. 

** You do not fear the expense ?” 

It was but a glance he returned in answer. As soon as the question 
had been put—it was stupid old Pinner who propounded it—they had 
felt how foolish it was. And indeed the cost would be a mere nothing, 
were there no opposition. 

**Come, decide now, Carlyle. Give us your promise.” 

“If I decide now, it will be in the negative,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “It 
is a question that demands consideration. Give me till to-morrow for 
that, and it is possible that I may accede to your request.”’ 

This was the best that could be made of him, and the deputation 
backed out: and, as nothing more could be done, departed to their several 
dinner tables. Mr. Dill, who had been ‘present, remained rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction, and casting admiring glances at Mr. Carlyle. 

“ What's the matter, Dill?” asked the latter. ‘“ You look as though 
you were pleased at this movement, and assumed that I should accept it.” 

“ And so you will, Mr. Archibald. And as to looking pleased, there’s 
not a man, woman, or child in West Lynne who won’t do that.” 

“ Don’t make too sure, Dill.” 

“ Of which, sir?—of your becoming our member, or of the people 
looking pleased ?” 

‘Of either,” laughed Mr. Carlyle. 

He quitted the office to walk home, revolving the proposition as he did 
so. That he had long thought of sometime entering parliament, was 
certain ; though no definite period of the “‘ when” had fixed itself in his 

i He saw not why he should confine his days entirely to toil, to the 
work of his calling. Pecuniary considerations did not require it, for his 
realised property, combined with the fortune brought by Barbara, was 
_ sufficient to meet expenses, according to their present style of living. 

ot that he had the least intention of giving up his business; it was 
honourable (as he conducted it) and lucrative; and he really liked it: he 
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would not have been condemned to lead an idle life for the world. But 
there was no necessity for his being always at it. Mr. Dill made as good 
a principal as he did, and—if length of service and experience might be 
counted—a better one. He could safely be left to manage, during the 
time it would be n for him, Mr. Carlyle, to be in London. He 
would rather represent West Lynne than any other spot on the face of 
the earth, no matter what might be that other’s importance; and as West 
Lynne was now in want of a member, perhaps his opportunity had come. 
That he would make a good and efficient public servant, he believed ; his 
talents were superior, his oratory persuasive, and he had the gift of a true 
and honest spirit. ‘That he would have the interest of West Lynne at 
heart, was certain, and he knew that he should serve his constituents to 
the very best of his power and ability. They knew it also. 

Before Mr. Carlyle had reached East Lynne, he had decided that it 
should be. 

It was a fine spring evening. The lilac was in bloom, the hedges and 
trees were clothed in their early green, all things seemed full of promise. 
Even Mr. Carlyle’s heart was rejoicing in the prospect opened to it: he 
was sure he should like a public life. But in the sanguine moments of 
realisation or of hope, some dark shade will step in to mar the bright- 
ness. 

Barbara stood at the drawing-room window watching for him. Not in 
her was the dark shade. Her dress was a marvel of vanity and prettiness, 
and she had chosen to place on her fair hair a dainty head-dress of lace. 
As if her hair required any such adornment! She waltzed up to Mr. 
Carlyle when he entered, and saucily held up her face, the light of love 
dancing in her bright blue eyes. 

“What do you want?” he provokingly asked, putting his hands behind 
him and letting her stand there. 

“ Oh, well—if you won't say good evening to me! I have a great 
mind to say you should not kiss me for a week, Archibald.” 

: He laughed. ‘Who would be most punished by that ?” whispered 
e. 

Barbara pouted her pretty lips, and the tears positively came into her 
eyes. ‘* Which is as much as to say it would be no punishment to you. 
Archibald! don’t you care for me ?”’ 

He threw his arms round her, and clasped her to his heart, taking 
plenty of kisses then. ‘You know whether I care or not,” he fondly 
whispered. 

But now, will you believe that that unfortunate Lady Isabel had been 
a witness to this? Well? it was only what his greeting to her had once 
been. Her pale face flushed scarlet, and she glided out of the room 
again as softly as she had entered it. They had not seen her. Mr. Car- 
lyle drew his wife to the window, and stood there, his arm round her 
waist. 

“ Barbara, what should you say to living in London for a few months 
out of the twelve ?” 

“London? I am very happy where lam. Why should you ask me 
that? You are not going to live in London.” 

“Yam not sure of that. I think I am, for a portion of the year. I 
have had an offer made me this afternoon, Barbara.” 
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have had an offer made me this afternoon, Barbara.” 
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She looked at him, wondering what he meant ; wondering whether he 
was serious. An offer to him? What sort of an offer? Of what nature 
could it be ? 

He smiled at her perplexity. “Should you like to see M.P. attached 
tomy name? West Lynne wants me to become its member.” 

A pause to take in the news; a sudden rush of colour; and then she 
gleefully clasped her hands round his arm, her eyes sparkling with plea- 
sure. . 

“Oh, Archibald, how glad Iam! I knew how you were appreciated ; 
and you will be appreciated more and more. This is right: it was not 
a for you to remain what you are, for life, a private individual, a country 

wyer.”” 

“Tam perfectly contented with my lot, Barbara,” he seriously said. 
“T am too busy to be otherwise.” 

“I know that, were you but a labouring man, toiling daily for the 
bread you eat, you edi be contented, feeling that you were fulfilling 

our appointed duty to the utmost,” she impulsively said. ‘‘ But, Archi- 
ald, can you not still be a busy man at West Lynne, although you do 
become its representative ?” 

“If I could not, I should never accept the honour, Barbara. For 
some few months of the year, I must of necessity be in town, but Dill is 
an efficient substitute, and I can run down for a week or so, between 
times. Part of Saturday, Sunday, and part of Monday I can always pass 
here, if I please. Of course, these changes have their drawbacks, as well 
as their obvitihgte.” 

“‘ Where would be the drawbacks in this?” she interrupted. 

“ Well,” smiled Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘in the first place, I suppose you could 
not always be with me.” 

Her hands fell ; her colour faded. ‘‘ Oh, Archibald !” 

“If I do become their member, I must go up to town as soon as 
elected: and I don’t think it will do for my little wife to be quitting her 
home to travel about just now.” 

Barbara’s face wore a very blank look. She could not dissent from 
Mr. Carlyle’s reasoning. 

“ And you must remain in London to the end of the session, while I 
am here! Separated! Archibald,” she passionately added, while the 
tears gushed into her eyes ; “I could not live without you.” 

“ Then what is to be done? Must I decline it?” 

“Decline it! Oh, of course not. I know: we are looking on the 
dark side of things. I can go very well with you for a month, perhaps 
two.” 

“You think so ?” 

“JT am sure so. And, mind, you must not encourage mamma to talk 
me out of it. Archibald,’ she continued, resting her head upon his 
breast, her sweet face turned up beseechingly to his, “ you would rather 
have me with you, would you not ?” 

He bent his own down upon it. “ What do you think about it, my 
darling ?”’ 

Once more, an inopportune moment for her to enter—Lady Isabel. 
Barbara heard her this time, and sprang away from her husband. Mr. 
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Carlyle turned round at the movement, and saw Madame Vine. She 
came forward; her lips ashy, her voice subdued. 

Six months now had she been at East Lynne, and had hitherto escaped 
detection. ‘Time and familiarity render us accustomed to most things, to 
danger amongst the rest; and she had almost ceased to fear recognition, 
living—so far as that point went—far more peacefully than she had done 
at first. She and the children were upon the best of terms: she had 
greatly endeared herself to them: she ed them, and they loved her: 

rhaps nature was asserting her own hidden claims. 

What of William? William had been better through the winter, 
but with the first blush of spring he had begun to fade again.. He was 
constantly weary, had frequent pain in his side, and his appetite failed. 
Mr. Wainwright attended him daily now. In the day he looked tole- 
rably well, for the exceeding beauty and brightness of his complexion 
disarmed suspicion ; but, towards evening, so soon as twilight came on, 
his illness showed itself outwardly. His face would be of a pallid white- 
ness, he could scarcely speak from weakness, and his favourite resting- 
place was the hearth-rug in the grey parlour. There he would lie himself 
down at full length, a cushion under his head, and his eyes closed. 

“‘ My child,” Madame Vine would say to him, “ you would be better 
on the sofa.” 

“No. I like this.”’ , 

‘* But if I draw it quite close to the fire for you? Try it, William.” 

He did, one or two evenings: and then the old place was resumed 
again, and he would not quit it. He was lying there as usual on this 
evening when Hannah came in with the tea-things. She gazed down 
for a minute or two at the boy, whom she supposed to be sleeping, so 
still and full of repose did he look, and then turned to Madame Vine. 

“Poor child! He’s one that’s going fast on to his grave.” 

The words utterly startled her. Daily familiarity with illness some- 
times renders us partially blind to its worst features, and thus it had been 
with Lady Isabel. Upon her arrival at East Lynne, she had been, if 
not alarmed, much concerned at the appearance of William: the winter 
improvement had dispelled that concern; while the spring change had 
come on so gradually that her fears had not taken alarm. She judged 
him to be a delicate boy, one who required care. 

“Hannah!” she uttered, in a tone of reproof, to the servant. 

“Why, ma’am, I wonder that you can’t see it yourself ? returned 
Hannah. “It’s plain, poor lad, that he has no mother, or there’d have 
been an outcry over him long ago. Of course, Mrs. Carlyle can’t be 
expected to hold the feelings of one for him: and as to old Wainwright, 
he’s as blind as any bat.” 

She took the reproach to herself, and it smote upon her heart : had 
she been blind; she, his mother? 

“ There is nothing particular the matter with him, Hannah. He is 
only weakly.” But she spoke these words in braving defiance of her 
thoughts ; anxious, if we may so say it, to deceive herself: even as she 
gave expression to them, her pulses were going pit-a-pat with the fear, 
the next to certainty, that there was worse the matter with him. 

“* Are you asleep, William ?” she softly said, bending down towards him. 
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"No reply. No movement in answer. 

“He might not have been asleep, Hannah. You should be more 
cautious in remarks,” 

“An may see that he’s asleep, ma’am, lying so still as that. Of 
course I wouldn’t say anything in his hearing.” 

** Why do you fancy him to be in a critical state ?” i 

“ It’s not fancy,” returned Hannah. “I have had some experience in 
fading children.” 

Lucy entered at this juncture, and nothing more was said. When 
Hannah quitted the room, Lady Isabel gazed down at William, almost as 
if she would have devoured him, a yearning, famished sort of expression 
upon her features. He was white as death. The blue veins were con- 
spicuous in his face, and his nostrils were slightly working with every 
breath he drew, as will be the case with the sickly. From passive security 
she had jumped to the other extreme, for Hannah’s words had aroused 
every fear within her. 

“‘ Madame Vine, why are you looking like that at William ?” asked 
Lucy, who was watching. 

“ Hannah thinks he is ill,” she mechanically answered. Her reflec- 
tions were buried five fathoms deep, and she was debating whether she 
ought not on that very instant to make known these new fears to Mr. 
Carlyle. To Mr. Carlyle, you observe: her jealous, faulty heart would 
not recognise the right of Mrs. Carlyle over her children—although she 
had to submit to its exercise. 

She quitted the parlour. She had heard Mr. Carlyle come in. Crossing 
the hall, she tapped softly at the drawing-room door, and then as softly 
entered. It was the moment of Mr. Carlyle’s fond greeting to his wife. 
They stood together, heedless of her. 

Gliding out again, she paced the hall, her hands pressed upon her beat- 
ing heart. How dared that heart rise up in sharp rebellion at these 
witnessed tokens of love? Was Barbara not his wife? had she not a 
legal claim to all his tenderness ? Who was she, that she should resent 
them, in her sick jealousy ? What, though they had once been hers, hers 
only ; had she not fanel and sealed her own forfeit of them, and so made 
room for Barbara ? 

Back to the grey parlour, there she stood, her elbow on the mantel- 
piece, her es hidden by her hand. Thus she remained for some minutes, 
and Lucy thought how sad she looked. 

But Lucy felt hungry, and was casting longing glances to the tea-table. 
She wondered how long her governess meant to keep it waiting. “‘ Madame 
Vine,” cried she, presently, “don’t you know that tea is ready ?” 

This caused Madame Vine to raise her eyes. They fell upon the pale 
boy at her feet. She made no immediate answer, only placed her hand 
on Lucy’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Lucy dear, I—I have many sorrows to bear.” 

“ The tea will warm you, and there’s some nice jam,” was Miss Lucy’s 
offered consolation. etal 

“ Their ting, tender as it may be, is surely over by this time, 
thought Lady Isabel, an expression something like mockery curving her 
hips. “TJ will venture again.” , 

Only to see him with his wife’s face on his breast, and his own lips bent 
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upon it. But they had heard her this time, and she had to advance, in 
spite of her spirit of misery and her whitened features. 

“ Would you be so , Sir, as to come and look at William?” she 
asked, in a low tone, of Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Certainly.” 

“What for ?” interjected Barbara. 

“He looks so very ill. I do not like his looks. I am fearing whether 
he can be worse than we have thought.” 

They went to the grey parlour, all three of them. Mr. Carlyle was 
in be and had taken a long, silent look at William before the others 
entered. 

“ What is he doing on the floor ?” exclaimed Barbara, in her astonish- 
ment. ‘“ He should not lie on the floor, Madame Vine.” 

“ He lies himself down there at the dusk hour, and I cannot get him 
up again. I try to persuade him to the sofa, but it is of no use.” 

“ The floor will not hurt him,” said Mr. Carlyle. This was the dark 
shade: his boy’s failing health. 

William opened his eyes. ‘“ Who's that? Papa?” 

‘Don’t you feel well, William ?” 

‘Oh yes, I’m very well; but I am tired.” 

“* Why do you lie down here ?” 

“T like lying here. Papa, that pretty white rabbit of mine is dead.” 

“‘ Indeed. Suppose you get up and tell me all about it.” 

“I don’t know about it myself yet,” said William, slowly rising. “ The 
gardener told Lucy when she was out just now: I did not go; I was 
tired. He said-——” 

: ae has tired you?” interrupted Mr. Carlyle, taking the boy’s 
and. 

“ Oh, nothing. I am always tired.” 

“ Do you tell Mr. Wainwright that you are tired ?” 

“*No. Why should I tell him? I wish he would not order me to 
take that nasty medicine, that cod liver oil.”’ 

“ But it is to make you strong, my boy.” ; 

“It makes me sick. I always feel sick after it, papa. Madame Vine 
says I ought to have cream. That would be nice.” 

“Cream?” repeated Mr. Carlyle, turning his eyes on Madame Vine. 

“T have known cream to do a vast deal of good in a case like Wil- 
liam’s,” she observed. “I believe that no better medicine can be given; 
that it has, in fact, no substitute.” 

“ It can be tried,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

as give your orders, Madame Vine, for anything you think may 
be beneficial to him,”’ Mrs. Carlyle added. ‘“ You have had more expe- 
rience with children than I. Joyce 4 

“ What does Wainwright say ?’’ interrupted Mr. Carlyle, speaking to 
his wife, his tone low. 

“T do not always see him when he comes, Archibald. Madame Vine 
does, I believe.” 

“ Oh dear!” cried Lucy, “can’t we have tea? I want some bread- 
and-jam.” : 

Mr. Carlyle turned round, smiled, and nodded at her. “ Patience ig 
good for little girls, Miss Lucy. Would you like some bread-and-jam, 
my boy?” 
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William shook his head. “I can’t eat jam. Iam only thirsty.” . 

Mr. Carlyle cast a long and intent look at him, and then left the room. 
Lad Isabel followed him, her thoughts full of her ailing child. 

“Do you think him very ill, sir?”’ she whi i 

“T think he looks so. t does Mr. Wainwright say ?” 

“He says nothing to me. I have not inquired his true opinion. 
Until to-night, it did not occur to me that there was apprehension.” 

“ Does he look so much worse to-night ?”’ 

“Not any worse than customary. Latterly he has looked just like 
this in an evening. It was a remark of Hannah’s that aroused my 
— : she thinks he is on the road to death. What can we do to save 

im ?” 

She clasped her hands, as she spoke, in the intensity of her emotion : 
she almost forgot, as they stood there together talking of the welfare of 
the child, their child, that he was no longer her husband. Almost; not 
quite ; ey impossible would it be for her wholly to forget the dreadful 
—— either he nor the child could belong to her again in this 
world. 

A strange rising of the throat in her wild despair, a meek curtsey as 
she turned from him, his last words ringing in her ears, “I shall call in 
further advice for him, Madame Vine.” 

William was clinging round Mrs. Carlyle in a coaxing attitude, when 
she re-entered the grey parlour. “I know what I could eat, mamma, if 
you'd let me have it,” cried he, in answer to her remonstrance that he 
roust eat something. 

* What could you eat ?” 

** Some cheese.” 

“Cheese! Cheese with tea!” laughed Mrs. Carlyle. 

“For the last week or two he has fancied strange things—the effect 
of a diseased appetite,” explained Madame Vine. ‘“ But if I allow them 
to be brought in, he barely tastes them.” 

“T am sure, mamma, I could eat some cheese now,”’ said William. 

“You may have it,” answered Mrs. Carlyle. 

As she turned to leave the room, the impatient knock and ring of a 
visitor was heard. Barbara wondered who could be arriving at that, their 
dinner hour. Sailing majestically into the hall, her lips compressed, her 
aspect threatening, came Miss Carlyle. 

Now, it turned out that Miss Corny had been standing at her own 
window, grimly eyeing the ill doings of the street, from the fine house- 
maid opposite, who was enjoying a flirting interview with the baker, to 
the ragged urchins pitchpoling in the gutter and the dust: and there she 
caught sight of the string, justices and others, who came flowing out of 
the office of Mr. Carlyle. So many of them were they, that Miss Corny 
involuntarily thought of a conjuror flinging flowers out of a hat: the 
faster they come, the more it seems there are to come. “ What on 
earth’s up ?” cried Miss Corny, pressing her nose flat against the pane, 
that she might see the better. 

They filed off, some one way, some another. Miss Carlyle’s curiosity 
was keener than her appetite, for she stayed on the watch, although just 
informed that her dinner was served. Presently Mr. Carlyle appeared, 
and she knocked on the window with her knuckles. He did not hear it; 
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he had turned off at a quick pace towards his home. Miss Corny’s 


— rose. 

he clerks came out next, one after another; and the last was Mr. 
Dill. He was less hurried than Mr. Carlyle had been, and heard Miss 
Corny’s signal. 

‘“‘ What, in the name of wonder, did all that stream of people want at 
the office ?”” began she, when Mr. Dill had entered in obedience to it. 

“ That was the deputation, Miss Cornelia.” 

** What deputation ?” 

“ The deputation to Mr. Archibald. They want him to become their 
new member.” 

“Member of what ?” cried she, not guessing at the actual meaning. 

“ Of parliament, Miss Corny; to replace Mr. Attley. The gemtlemen 
came to solicit him to be put in nomination.” 

“ Solicit a donkey !” irascibly uttered Miss Corny, for the tidings did 
not meet her approbation. ‘ Did Archibald turn them out again ?” 

“He gave them no direct answer, ma’am. He will consider of it 
between now and to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Consider of it ?” shrieked she. ‘“ Why, he’d never, never be such a 
flat as to comply! He go into parliament! What next ?” 

‘Why should he not, Miss Corny? I’m sure I should be proud to 
see him there.” 

Miss Corny gave a sniff. ‘ You are proud of things more odd than 
even, John Dill. Remember that fine shirt-front! What has become of 
it? Is it laid up in lavender ?” 

“Not exactly in lavender, Miss Corny. It lies in the drawer ; for I 
have never liked to put it on since, after what you said.” 

“Why don’t you sell it at half price, and buy a couple of good useful 
ones with the money ?” returned she, tartly. ‘ Better that, than keep 
the foppish thing as a witness of your folly. Perhaps He'll be buying 
embroidered fronts next, if he goes into that idle, do-nothing House of 
Commons. I'd rather enter myself for six months at the treadmill.” 

“Oh, Miss Corny! I don’t think you have well considered it. It’s a 
great honour, and worthy of him: he will be elevated above us all, as it 
were: and he deserves to be.” 

“Elevate him on to a weathercock,” raged Miss Corny. ‘ There! 
you may go. I’ve heard quite enough.” 

Brushing past the old gentleman, leaving him to depart, or not, as he 
might please, Miss Carlyle strode up-stairs, flung on her shawl and 
bonnet, and strode down again. Her servant looked considerably sur- 
prised, and addressed her as she crossed the hall. 

‘Your dinner, ma’am ?”’ he ventured to say. 

‘‘What’s my dinner to you?” returned Miss Corny, in her wrath. 
* You have had yours.” 

Away she strode. And thus it happened that she was at East Lynne 
almost as soon as Mr. Carlyle. 

** Where’s Archibald ?’’ began she, without ceremony, the moment 
she saw Barbara. 

“He is here. Is anything the matter ?” 

Mr. Carlyle, hearing the voice, came out, and she pounced upon him 
with her tongue. 
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“‘ What's this about your becoming the new member for West Lynne ?” 

“« West Lynne wishes it,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ Sit down,:Cornelia.” 

“« Sit down yourself,’’ retorted she, keeping on her feet. “I want:my 
questions answered. Of course you will decline.”’ 

“On the contrary, I have made up my mind to accept.” 

Miss Corny untied the strings of her bonnet.and flung them behind 
her. “Have you counted the cost ?” she asked, and there was some- 
thing quite sepulchral in her solemn tone. 

wl have given it consideration, Cornelia: both as regards money and 
time. The expenses will be not worth naming, should there be no oppo- 
sition. And if there is——” 

“ Ay!” groaned Miss Corny. “ If there is?” 

“Well? I am not without a few hundreds to spare for the play- 
thing,” he said, turning upon her the good-humoured light of his fine 
countenance. 

Miss Carlyle emitted some dismal moans. ‘ That ever I should have 
lived to'see this day! To hear money talked of as though it were dirt. 
And what’s to become of your business ?’’ she sharply added. “ Is that to 
be let run to rack and ruin, while you are kicking up your heels in that 
wicked London, under plea of being at the House, night after night ?” 

“Cornelia,” he gravely said, “ were I dead, Dill could carry on the 
business just as well as it is being carried on now. I might go into a 
foreign country for seven years, and come back to find the business as 
flourishing as ever, for Dill-could keep it together. And even were the 
business to drop off—though I tell you it will not do so—I am inde- 
pendent of it.” 

Miss Carlyle faced tartly round upon Barbara. “ Have you been 
setting him on to this ?”’ 

“1 think he had made up his mind before he spoke tome. But,” 
added Barbara, in her truth, “ I urged him to accept it.”’ 

“Oh! you did! Nicely moped and miserable you'll be here, if he 
goes to London for months upon the stretch! You did not think of 
that, perhaps.” 

‘** But he would not leave me here,” said Barbara, her eyelashes be- 
coming wet at the thought, as she unconsciously moved to her husband’s 
side. ‘* He would take me with him.” 

Miss Carlyle made a pause, and looked at them alternately. 

“Is that decided ?’’ she asked. 

“ Of course it is,” laughed Mr. Carlyle, willing to joke the subject 
and his sister into good humour. ‘“ Would you wish to separate man 
and wife, Cornelia ?” 

She made no reply. She rapidly tied her bonnet-strings, the ribbon 
trembling ominously in her fingers. 

“You are not going, Cornelia! You must stay dinner, now you! are 
here. It is ready. And we will talk this further over afterwards. 

“This has been dinner enough for me for one day,” spoke she, putting 
on her gloves. ‘ That I should have lived to see my father’s son throw 
up his business, and change himself into a lazy, stuck-up parliament man!” 

“Do stay and dine with us, Cornelia! I think 1 can subdue your 
prejudices, af you will let me talk to you.” 

“If you wanted to talk to me about it, why did you not come in when 
you left the office ?” cried Miss Corny, in a greater amount of wrath than 
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she had shown yet. And there's no doubt that, in his not having done 


so, lay one of the sore points. 

“I did not think of it,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘I should have come in 
and told you of it to-morrow morning.” 

“I dare say you would,”’ she ironically answered. ‘Good evening to 
you both.” And in spite of their persuasions, she quitted the house, and 
went stalking down the avenue. 

Two or three days more, and the address of Mr. Carlyle to the inhabi- 
tants of West Lynne appeared in the local papers, while the walls and 
posts, convenient, were embellished with various coloured placards : 
** Vote for Carlyle.’’ ‘‘ Carlyle for ever !”’ 


II. 


SIR FRANCIS LEVISON AT HOME. 


Wonpers never cease. Surprises are the lot of man. But perhaps 
a greater surprise had never been experienced, by those who knew what 
was what, than when it went forth to the world that Sir Francis Levison 
had converted himself from—from what he was, into a red-hot politician. 

Had he been offered the post of prime minister? Or did his conscience 
smite him ?—as was the case with a certain gallant captain, renowned in 
song. Neither the one nor the other. The simple fact was, that Sir 
Francis Levison was in a state of pecuniary embarrassment, and required 
something to prop him up: some snug sinecure; plenty to get, and 
nothing to do. 

‘He, in pecuniary embarrassment!” cries the reader. ‘‘ How could 
that be?” No easier thing “to be” in this world, if a man plunges into 
the amusements, favoured by Francis Levison} When he came into his 
fortune, there was a weighty amount to pay for past debts, a far larger 
amount than he had thought for. Not a farthing, beyond what was 
obliged to come to him by entail, did Sir Peter leave him; but, of that 
which did come, he was no sooner in’ possession than he began to 
squander right and left. His marriage intervened, but it did not stop 
him: on the contrary, it was an addition to the outlay: and, not con- 
tented with living as was suitable to his rank, he and his wife set up 
housekeeping in an outrageously costly manner. Added to this, to his 
legitimate and illegitimate pursuits, he had, since his marriage, entered 
heart and soul into the pretty little pastimes of horse-racing, betting, and 
gambling. Cockfighting he had always patronised. 

The time went on: and things went on; till they could go on no 
longer, and Sir Francis woke up to his condition, Every shilling of 
available money was gone, every stiver of unsecured property was parted 
with; debts and duns had taken their place, and Francis Levison, the 
reigning baronet, was far more worried and embarrassed than ever had 
been Francis Levison, the obscure and but half-expectant heir. He had 
spent himself into the state described as being that of the late Lord 
Mount Severn; but whereas the earl had contrived to weather it, so as 
to rub on for years, Francis Levison would not be able to rub on for as 
many months. He was both disliked and despised ; little hope, was there, 
of consideration being shown to him: and he knew it. 


Patch himself up, he must. But how? He had tried the tables, but 
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luck was against him ; he made a desperate venture upon the turf, a 

coup, that would have set him on his legs for some time, but the 
venture turned out the wrong way, and Sir Francis was a defaulter. He 
began then to think there was nothing for it but to drop into some nice 
government nest, where, as I have told you, there would be plenty to get 
and nothing to do. Any place with much to do would not suit him, or 
he it; he was too empty headed for work requiring talent—you may 
have remarked that a man, given to Sir Francis Levison’s favourite pur- 
suits, generally is. 

He dropped into something good—or that promised good: nothing 
less than the secretaryship to Lord Headthelot, who swayed the ministers 
in the Upper House. But that he was a connexion of Lord Headthe- 
lot’s, he never would have obtained it, and very dubiously the minister 
consented to try him. Of course, a condition was, that he should enter 
parliament the first opportunity, his vote to be at the disposal of the 
ministry: rather a shaky ministry, and supposed, by some, to be on its 
last legs. And this brings us to the present time. 

In a handsome drawing-room in Eaton-square, one sunny afternoon, 
sat a lady, young and handsome. Her eyes were of a violet blue, her 
hair was auburn, hercomplexion delicate. But there was a stern look of 
anger, amounting to sullenness, on her well-formed features, and her 
pretty foot was beating the carpet in passionate impatience. It was Lady 
Levison. 

The doings of the past had been coming home to her for some time 
now: past doings, be they good, or be they ill, are sure to come home, 
one day or another, and to bring their fruits with them. If you sow 
wheat, it will come up wheat, gladdening you with its good: if you sow 
noxious weeds, noxious weeds spring forth, and you must do battle with 
them as you best can. It is the inevitable law of nature, and none can 
flee from it. 

In the years past, many years past now, Francis Levison had lost his 
heart—or whatever the thing might be that, with him, did duty for one 
—to Blanche Challoner. He had despised her once to Lady Isabel— 
as Lord Thomas says in the old ballad—but that was done to suit his 
own purpose, for he had never, at any period, cared for Lady Isabel as 
he had cared for Blanche. He gained her affections in secret, and in 
secret they engaged themselves to each other. Blanche’s sister, Lydia 
Challoner, two years older than herself, suspected it, and taxed Blanche 
with it. Blanche, true to her compact of keeping it a secret, denied it 
with many protestations. “ She did not care for Captain Levison: rather 
disliked him, in fact.” ‘So much the better,’ was Miss Challoner’s 
reply: for she had no respect for Captain Levison, and deemed him an 
unlikely man to marry. 

Years went on, and poor, unhappy Blanche Challoner remained 
faithful to her love. In spite of what he was—and she could not blind 
her eyes to the fact that he was just the opposite of what he ought to be 
—her heart was true tohim. She heard of his scrapes, she knew of his 
embarrassments, she bore with his neglect: but she loved on. Even the 
escapade with Lady Isabel Carlyle did not serve to extinguish her attach- 
ment, though it shook it for a time. Upon his return to London, after 
his accession to the title, their friendship was renewed: a cold, hollow, 
watery sort of friendship it had grown then on the gentleman’s side, but 
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Blanche never doubted that he would now marry her, impediments being 
removed. 

He played fast and loose with her: professing attachment for her in 
secret, and visiting at the house: perhaps he feared an outbreak from her, 
an exposure that might be anything but pleasant, did he throw off all re- 
lations between them. Blanche summed up her courage and spoke to 
him, urging the marriage: she had not yet glanced at the fear that his 
intention of marrying her (had he ever possessed such) was over. Bad 
men are always cowards. Sir Francis shrank from an explanation; and, 
so far forgot honour, as to murmur some indistinct promise that the 
wedding should be speedy. 

Lydia Challoner had married, and been left a widow, well off. She 
was Mrs. Waring: and at her house resided Blanche ; for the girls were 
orphans. Blanche was beginning to show symptoms of her nearly thirty 
rears: not the years, but the long-continued disappointment, the heart- 
nee al were telling upon her. Her hair was thin, her face was pinched, 
her form had lost its roundness. ‘ Marry her, indeed!” scoffed to him- 
self Sir Francis Levison. 

There came to Mrs. Waring’s, upon a Christmas visit, a younger sister, 
Alice Challoner, a fair girl of twenty years. She resided generally with 
an aunt in the country. Far more beautiful, was she, than Blanche had 
ever been: and Francis Levison, who had not seen her since she was a 
child, fell—as he would have called it—in love with her. Love! He 
became her shadow ; he whispered sweet words in her ear; he turned 
her head giddy with its own yanity; and he offered her marriage. She 
accepted him, and preparations for the ceremony immediately began. Sir 
Francis urged speed, and Alice was nothing loth. 

And what of Blanche? Blanche was stunned. A despairing stupor 
took possession of her; and, when she awoke from it, desperation set in. 
She insisted upon an interview with Sir Francis ; and evade it he could 
not, though he tried hard. 

Will it be believed that he denied the past ?—that he met with mocking 
suavity her indignant reminders of what had been between them ? 
“Love? marriage? Nonsense! her fancy had been too much at work.” 
Finally, he defied her to prove that he had regarded her with more than 
ordinary friendship, or had ever hinted at such a thing as a union. 

She could not prove it. She had not so much as a scrap of paper, 
written on by him; she had not a single friend, or enemy, to come for- 
ward and testify that they had heard him breathe to her a word of love. 
He had been too wary for that. Moreover, there were her own solemn 
protestations to her sister Lydia that there was not anything between her 
and Francis Levison: who would believe her if she veered round now, and 
avowed those protestations were false? No: she found that she was in 
a sinking ship, one there was no chance of saving. 

But one chance she did determine to try. An appeal to Alice. Blanche 
Challoner’s eyes were suddenly and rudely opened to the badness of the 
man, and she was aware now hm thoroughly unfit he was to become the 
husband of her sister. It struck her that only misery could result from 
the union, and that, if possible, Alice should be saved from entering upon 
it. Would she have married him herself then? Yes. But it was a dif- 
ferent thing for that fair, fresh young Alice: she had not wasted her 
life’s best years in waiting for him. 
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When the'family had gone to rest and the house was quiet, Blanche 
Challoner proceeded to her sister’s bedroom.” Alice had not begun to 
undress : she was sitting in a comfortable chair before the fire, her feet 
on the fender, reading a love-letter from Sir Francis. 

“ Alice, I am come to tell you a story,” said she, quietly. “ Will you 
hear it ?” 

“Ina minute. Stop a bit,” replied Alice. She finished the perusal 
of the letter, put it aside, and then spoke again. ‘‘ What did you say, 
Blanche? A story ?” 

Blanche nodded. “ Several years ago, there was a fair young girl, 
none too rich, in our station of life. A gentleman, who was none too 
rich either, sought and gained her_Jove. He could not marry: he was 
not rich, I say. They loved on in secret, hoping for better times, she 
wearing out her years and her heart. Oh, Alice, I cannot describe to 
you how she loved him: how she has continued to love him up to this 
moment! Through evil report she clung to him, tenaciously and 
tenderly as the vine clings to its trellis, for the world spoke ill of him.” 

“Who was the young lady ?” interrupted Alice. “Is this a fable of 
romance, Blanche, or a real history ?” 

‘A real history. I knew her. All those years; years and years, I 
say; he kept leading her on to love, letting her think that his love was 
hers. In the course of time, he succeeded to a fortune, and the bar to 
their marriage was over. He was abroad when he came into it, but 
returned home at once; their intercourse was renewed, and her fading 
heart woke up once more to life. Still, the marriage did not seem to 
come on; he said nothing of it; and she spoke to him. Very soon now 
should it be, was his answer, and she continued to live on—in hope.” 

“Go on, Blanche,” cried Alice, who had grown interested in the tale, 
never suspecting it could bear a personal interest. 

“ Yes, I will go on. Would you believe, Alice, that almost imme- 
diately after this last promise, he saw one whom he fancied he should 
like better, and asked her to be his wife, forsaking the one to whom he 
was bound by every tie of honour ; repudiating all that had been between 
them, even his own words and promises ?”’ 

‘* How disgraceful! Were they married ?” 

“They are to be. Would you have such a man ?” 

“I!” returned Alice, quite indignant at the question. “It is not 
likely that I would.”’ 

“That man, Alice, is Sir Francis Levison.”’ 

Alice Challoner gave a start, and her face became scarlet. ‘“ How 
dare you say so, Blanche? It is not true. Who was the girl, pray? 
She must have traduced him.” 

“She has not traduced him,” was the subdued answer. ‘The girl 
was myself.” 

An awkward pause. “I know !” cried Alice, throwing back her head 
resentfully. “He told me I might expect something of this: that you 
had fancied him in love with you, and were angry because he had chosen 
me.” 

Blanche turned upon her with streaming eyes: she could no longer 
control her emotion. ‘‘ Alice, my sister, all the pride is gone out of me: 
ali the reticence that woman loves to observe as to her wrongs and her 
inward feelings, I have broken through for you this night. As sure as 
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that there is a heaven above us, I have told you but the truth. Uantil 
you came, I was engaged to Francis Levison.”’ 

An unnatural scene ensued. Blanche, provoked at Alice’s rejection 
of her words, told all the ill she knew, or had heard, of the man; she 
dwelt upon his conduct with regard to Lady Isabel Carlyle, his heartless 
after-treatment of that unhappy lady. Alice was passionate and fiery. 
She professed not to believe a word of her sister’s wrongs, and as to the 
other stories, they were no affairs of hers, she said: what had she to do 
with his: past life ? 

But Alice Challoner did believe: her sister’s earnestness and distress, 
as she told the tale, carried conviction with them. She did not 
much care for Sir Francis ; he was not entwined round her heart, as he 
was round Blanche’s: but she was dazzled with the prospect of so good a 
settlement in life, and she would not give him up. If. Blanche broke 
her heart—why, she must break it. But she need not have mixed 
taunts and jeers with her refusal to believe ; she need not have triumphed 
openly over Blanche. Was it well done? was it the work of an affec- 
tionate sister? As we sow, so, I tell you, we shall reap. She married 
Sir Francis Levison, leaving Blanche to her broken heart, or to any 
other calamity that might grow out of the injustice. And there sat Lady 
Levison now, her three years of marriage having served to turn her love 
for Sir Francis into contempt and hate. 

A little boy, two years old, the only child of the marriage, was playing 
about the room. His mother took no notice of him; she was buried in 
all-absorbing thought; thought. which caused her lips to contract and her 
brow to scowl. Sir Francis entered, his attitude lounging, his air listless. 
Lady Levison roused herself, but no pleasant manner or tone was hers, as 
she set herself to address him. 

‘**T want some money,” she said. 

“So do I,” he answered. 

An impatient stamp of the foot, and a haughty toss. “ And I must 
have it. I must. I told you yesterday that I must. Do you suppose I 
ean go on, without a sixpence of ready money, day after day ?” 

“Do you suppose it is of any use to put yourself in this fury?” retorted 
Sir Francis. “ A dozen times a week do you bother me for money, and 
a dozen times do I tell you I have got none. I have got none for myself. 
You may as well ask that baby for money, as ask me.” 

‘“*T wish he had never been born !” passionately uttered Lady Levison. 

Jnless he had had a different father.” 

That the last sentence, and the bitter scorn of its tone, would have pro- 
voked a reprisal from Sir Francis, his flashing countenance betrayed. But 
at that moment a servant entered the room. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. That man, Brown, forced his way into the 
hall, and a 

“‘T can’t see him, I won’t see him,” interrupted Sir Francis, backing 
to the farthest corner of the room, in what looked very like abject terror, 
as if he had completely lost his presence of mind. Lady Levison’s lips 
curled. 

“We got rid of him, sir, after a dreadful deal of trouble, I was about 
to say, but while the door was open in the dispute, Mr. Meredith entered. 
He has gone on into the library, sir, and he vows he won’t stir till he 
sees you, whether you are sick or well.” 
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A moment’s pause, a half-muttered oath, and then Sir Francis quitted 
the room. The servant retired, and Lady Levison caught up her child. 

“Oh, Franky dear,”’ she wailed forth, burying her face in his warm 
neck, “I’d leave him for good and all, if I dared: but I fear he might 


~~ you. 

ow, the secret was, that for the last three days Sir Francis Levison 
had been desperately ill, obliged to keep his bed, and could see nobody ; 
his life depending upon quiet. Such was the report, or something equiva- 
lent to it, which had gone in to Lord Headthelot (or, rather, to the official 
office, for that renowned chief was, himself, out of town) ; it had also been 
delivered to all callers at Sir Francis Levison’s house. The real truth 
being, that Sir Francis was as well in health as you or I, but, from some- 
thing which had transpired, touching one of his numerous debts, did not 
dare to show. That morning the matter had been arranged, patched up 
for a time. 

“ My stars, Levison !”” began Mr. Meredith, who was a whipper-in of 
the ministry, “what a row there is about you! Why, you look as well 
as ever you were |” 

“A great deal better to-day,” coughed Sir Francis. 

“ To think that you should have chosen the present moment for skulk- 
ing! Here have I been dancing attendance at your door, day after day, 
in a state of incipient fever, enough to put me into a real one, and could 
neither get admitted nor aletter taken up. I should have blown the house 
up to-day and got in amidst the flying débris. By the way, are you and 
my lady two, just now?” 

“Two?” growled Sir Francis. 

“She was stepping into her carriage yesterday when they turned me 
from the door, and I made inquiry of her. Her ladyship’s answer was, 
that she knew nothing either of Sir Francis, or his illness.”’ 

“Her ladyship is subject to flights of temper,’’ chafed Sir Francis. 
“ What desperate need have you of me, just now? Headthelot’s away, 
and there’s nothing doing.” 

“ Nothing doing up here; a deal too much doing somewhere else. 
— seat’s in the market.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And you ought to have been down there about it three or four days 
ago. Of course you must step into it.” 

“Of course I shan’t,’’ returned Sir Francis. ‘ To represent West 
Lynne will not suit me.” 

“Not suit you! West Lynne! Why, of all places, it is the most 
suitable. It’s close to your own property.” 

“If you call ten miles close. I shall not put up for West Lynne, 
Meredith.” 

‘“‘ Headthelot came up this morning,” said Mr. Meredith. 

The information somewhat aroused Sir Francis. ‘‘ Headthelot! What 
brings him back ?” 

“You. I tell you, Levison, there’s a hot row. Headthelot expected 
you would be at West Lynne days past, and he has come up in an awful 
rage. Every additional vote we can count in the House is worth its 
weight in gold; and you, as he says, are allowing West Lynne to slip 


through your fingers! You must start for it at once, Levison.” 
“No.” 
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“Then you lose your post. Thornton goes in for West’ Lynne, and 
takes your place with Headthelot.” 

“Did Headthelot send you here to say this?” asked Sir Francis. 

“He did. And he means it, mind; that’s more. I never saw a man 
more thoroughly in earnest.” 

Sir Francis mused. Had the alternative been given him, he would 
have preferred to represent a certain warm place underground, rather than 
West Lynne. But, to quit Headthelot, and the snug post he anticipated, 
would be ruin irretrievable: nothing short of outlawry, or the Queen’s 

rison. It was awfully necessary to get his threatened person into par- 
iament, and he began to turn over in his mind whether he could bring 
himself to make further acquaintance with West Lynne. “ The thing 
must have blown over for good by this time,” was the result of his cogi- 
tations, unconsciously speaking aloud. 

“ T can understand your reluctance to appear at West .Lynne,”’ cried 
Mr. Meredith; “the scene, unless I mistake, of that notorious affair of 
yours. But private feelings must give way to public interests; and the 
best thing you can do is to start. Headthelot is angry enough, as it is. 
He says, had you been down at first, as you ought to have been, you 
would have slipped in without opposition : but now there'll be a contest.” 

Sir Francis looked up sharply. “A contest? Who is going to stand 
the funds ?”’ 

“Psha! As if we should let funds be any barrier! Have you heard 
who is in the field ?” 

“No,” was the apathetic answer. 

*“ Carlyle.” 

“Carlyle !’’ uttered Sir Francis, startled. “Oh, by George, though ! 
I can’t stand against him.” 

‘“‘ Well, there’s the alternative. If you can’t, Thornton will.” 

*T should run no chance. West Lynne would not elect me in pre- 
ference to him. I’m not sure, indeed, that West Lynne would have me 
in any case.” 

“Nonsense ! you know our interest there. Government put in Attley, 
and it can put in you. Yes, or no, Levison ?” 

“ Yes,’’ replied Sir Francis. 

An hour’s time, and Sir Francis Levison went forth. On his way to 
be conveyed to West Lynne? Not yet. He turned his steps to Scotland- 

ard. In considerably less than another hour, the following telegram, 
marked “ Secret,” went down from the head office to the superintendent 
of police at West Lynne. 

“Ts Otway Bethel at West Lynne? If not, where is he ? and when 
will he be returning to it ?” 

It elicited a prompt answer. 

“Otway Bethel is not at West Lynne. Supposed to be in Norway. 
Movements uncertain.” 

Lady Levison heard of the scheme that was in the wind. When Sir 
Francis went to tell her (as a matter of the merest courtesy) that he 
was about to go into the country for some days, she turned upon him 
fiercely. 

“If you have any sense of shame in you, you would shoot yourself, 
rather than go where you are going, to do what you are about to do.” 
That ill feeling had come to an extreme pitch between her and her 
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husband, and that he had been long giving her ample cause of resentment, 
you may be sure: otherwise she could not so have spoken. He bent his 
dark looks upon her. 

“T know the errand you are bent upon: You are going forth to enter 
yourself in opposition to Mr. Carlyle. You must possess a front of brass, 
a recollection seared to shame, or you could not do it. Any one, but you, 
se sink into the earth with humiliation, only at sight of a man so in- 

u 33° 
“ Hold your tongue,” said Sir Francis. 

“T held it for months and months; held it because you were my 
husband ; though I was nearly mad. I shall never hold itagain. Night 
and morning one prayer goes up from me—that I may find a way of 
os separated from you. I vill find it.” 

“ You had better have left me to Blanche,” sneered Sir Francis. ‘‘ The 
taking me was a dead robbery on her, you know. You knew it then.”’ 

She sat, beating her foot on the carpet, really striving to calm down 
her irritability. ‘‘ Allow me to recommend you to pause and consider, 
ere you enter upon this insult to Mr. Carlyle,’’ she resumed. 

** What is Carlyle to you ? You don’t know him.” 

*T know him by reputation: know him to be a noble, honourable 
man, beloved by his friends, respected by all. If ever two men presented 
a contrast, it is you and he. Ask your uncle’s widow what the world 
thinks of Mr. Carlyle.” 

“ Had another been my adversary, I should not have cared to stand 
the contest,” maliciously returned Sir Francis. ‘ The thought that it 
is he who is my opponent, spurs me on. Ill oppose and crush him.” 

“ Take care that you don’t get crushed yourself,” retorted Alice Levi- 
son. Luck does not always attend the bad.” 

“T’ll take my chance,” sneered Sir Francis. 


II. 


A MISHAP TO THE BLUE SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Carty.e and Barbara were seated at breakfast, when, somewhat 
to their surprise, Mr. Dill was shown in. Following close upon his heels 
came Justice Hare; and close upon His heels came Squire Pinner; while, 
bringing up the rear, was Colonel Bethel. All the four had come up 
a not together, and all four were out of breath, as if it had been 
a race which should arrive soonest. 

Quite impossible was it for Mr. Carlyle at first to understand the news 
they brought. All were talking at once, in the utmost excitement; and 
the fury of Justice Hare, alone, was sufficient to produce temporary deaf- 
ness. Mr. Carlyle caught a word of the case presently. 

“ A second man? Opposition? Well, let him come on,” he good 
humouredly cried. ‘ We shall have the satisfaction of aseertaining who 
wins, in the end.” 

“ But you have not heard who it is, Mr. Archibald,” cried old Dill. 
“ Feeeuus”*’ 

*‘ Stand a contest with im!” raved Justice Hare. ‘‘ He ” 

“The fellow wants hanging,” interjected Colonel Bethel. 

“‘ Couldn’t he be ducked ?’’ suggested Squire Pinner. 
Now all these sentences were ranted out together, and their respective 
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utterers were fain to stop till the noise subsided a little. Barbara could 
only look from one to the other in astonishment. 

“Who is this formidable opponent ?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

There was a pause. Not one of them but had the delicacy to shrink 
from naming that man to Mr. Carlyle. The information came at last 
fromsold Dill, who dropped his voice while he spoke it. 

“Mr. Archibald, the candidate, who has come forward, is that man, 
Levison.” 

A scarlet flush dyed the brow of Mr. Carlyle. Barbara bent down her 
face, but her eyes flashed with anger. 

“ Benjamin went through the town early this morning, exercising” his 
horses,” stuttered Justice Hare. ‘* He came back, telling me that the 
walls were placarded with ‘ Levison for ever!’ ‘ Vote for Sir Francis 
Levison!’ I nearly knocked Him down. ‘ It’s true, master,” says he, ‘as 
I’m a living sinner. And some folks, I spoke to, told me he came down 
last evening.’ There was news for a respectable man to hear before 
breakfast !” 

“‘He got here by the last train,” said Mr. Dill, “and has put up at 
the Buck’s Head. The printers must have sat up all night to get the 
placards ready. He has got an agent, or something of the sort, with 
him, and some other chap, said to be a member of the government.” 

“ Boasting that the an is theirs at the onset, and that the canvass 
will be a matter of mere form!” added Colonel Bethel, bringing down 
his cane violently. ‘He is mad, to offer himself as a candidate here.” 

“It’s done purposely to insult Mr. Carlyle,” said the meek voice of 
Squire Pinner. 

“To insult us all, you mean, squire,’’ retorted Colonel Bethel. “LIL 
don’t think he’ll go off quite so glibly as he has come.” 

“OF course, Carlyle, you'll go into it now, neck and crop,” cried 
Justice Hare. 

Mr. Carlyle was silent. 

“You won’t let the beast frighten you from the contest!” uttered 
Colonel Bethel, in a loud tone. 

“There’s a meeting at the Buck’s Head at ten,” said Mr. Carlyle, not 
replying to the immediate question. ‘1 will be with you there.” 

“ Did you say it was where he is; at the Buck’s Head ?” asked Squire 
Pinner. “TI had not heard that.” 

‘Where he was,” corrected Mr. Dill. ‘I expect he is ousted by this 
time. I asked the landlord what he thought of himself, for taking in 
such a character, and what he supposed the justices would say to him. 
He vowed with tears in his eyes that the fellow should not be there 
another hour, and that he never should have entered it, had he known 
who he was.” 

A little more conversation, and the visitors filed off. Mr. Carlyle sat 
down calmly to finish his breakfast. Barbara approached him. 

“ Archibald, you will not suffer this man’s insolent doings to deter you 
from your plans? you will not withdraw?” she whispered. 

“| think not, Barbara. He has thrust himself offensively upon me in 
this measure: I believe my better plan will be to take no more heed of 
him, than I should of the dirt under my feet.” 

“ Right, right,” she answered, a proud flush deepening the rose on her 
cheeks. 
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Mr. le was walking into West Lynne. There were the placards, 
sure _— side by side with his own. Bearing the name of that 
wicked coward, who had done him the greatest injury one man can do 
another. Verily he must a face of brass to venture there ; as his 
wife taunted him with, and Mr. Carlyle was thinking. 

“ Archibald, have you heard the di ful news ?”’ 

The speaker was Miss Carlyle, who had come down upon her brother 
like a ship with all its sails set. Her cheeks wore a flush, her eyes 
glistened, her tall form was drawn up to its most haughty height. 

‘IT have heard it, Cornelia. And, had I not, the walls would have 
enlightened me.” 

‘Is he out of his mind ?”’ 

“ Out of his reckoning, I fancy,’’ replied Mr. Carlyle. . 

“ You will carry on the contest now,” she continued, her countenance 
flashing. ‘I was averse to it before, but I now withdraw all my objec- 
tion: you will be no brother of mine, if you yield the field to him.” 

“ I do not intend to yield it.” 

“Good. You bear on, upon your course; and let him crawl on, upon 
his. Take no more heed of him than if he were a viper. Archibald, you 
must canvass now.” 

“No,” said Mr. Carlyle, “I shall be elected without canvass. You'll 
see, Cornelia.” 

“ There will be plenty canvassing for you, if you don’t condescend to 
take the trouble, my indifferent brother. I'll give a thousand pounds 
myself for ale, to the electors.” 

“ Take care,” laughed Mr. Carlyle. ‘Keep your thousand pounds in 
your pocket, Cornelia. J have no mind to be unseated, on the plea of 
‘bribery and corruption.’ Here’s Sir John Dobede galloping in, with a 
face as red as the sun in a fog.” 

** Well it may be. He has heard the news. I can tell you, Archi- 
bald, West Lynne is in a state of excitement, that has not been its lot 
for many a day.” 

Miss Carlyle was right. Excitement and indignation had taken pos- 
session of West Lynne. How the people rallied round Mr. Carlyle! 
Town and county were alike up in arms. But government interest was 
rife at West Lynne, and, whatever the private and public feeling might 
be, collectively or individually, many votes would be recorded for Sir 

cis Levison. 

Barbara had accompanied her husband that morning to the park gates. 
In returning, she met Madame Vine and the two children. William 
seemed quite well: he always did in a morning. 

“ Mamma,” exclaimed Lucy, “ how warm you look! You have such 
a colour.” 

“T am angry,” replied Barbara; smiling, though, at her own answer. 

“‘ Why are you angry ?” 

*‘ Because a man has come forward to oppose your papa. A second 
candidate.” 

“ Has he not aright ?”’ asked William. “ Papa said the field was open.” 

“Open to all the world, but to him who has dared to enter it,” replied 
Barbara, her indignation getting ahead of her discretion. “ He is a base, 
contemptible man, one whom all people scorn and shun. And he 
has had the face to thrust himself here in opposition to your papa!” 
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« What's his name, mamma ?” en 

Barbara recollected herself then. But, if the children did not hear the 
name from her, they soon would, from other quarters.” 

“ It is Sir Francis Levison.” 

“ Was it a sound of pain, or of terror, or of surprise, that burst from 
the governess P It sounded like a combination of all. Barbara turned 
to her: but she was leaning down her head then, coughing, her hand- 
kerchief to her face, which had changed to a deadly pallor. ° 

“ Are you in pain?” gently demanded Barbara. 

“Pain! Oh no, thank you. Some—some dust must have got in my 
mouth, and caused the cough.” 

Mrs. Carlyle said no more. But she wondered: for the words shook 
as she spoke them, almost as much as did her ashy lips. 

**Can she know Francis Levison?” thought Basere. “Was it the 
mention of his name that has so agitated her?” : 

Strangely absent was Madame Vine at the lessons that day. 

One of the first to become cognisant of the affair was Lord Mount 
Severn. He was at his club one evening in London, poring over an 
evening paper, when the names “Carlyle” “ West Lynne” caught his 
view. Knowing that Mr. Carlyle had been named as the probable 
member, and heartily wishing he might become such, the earl naturally 
read the paragraph. 

He read it, and read it again; he rubbed his eyes, he rubbed his 
glasses ; he pinched himself to see whether he were awake or dreaming. 
For, believe what that newspaper asserted—that Sir Francis Levison had 
entered the lists in opposition to Mr. Carlyle, and was at West Lynne, 
busily canvassing—he could not. 

“Do you know anything of this infamous assertion?” he inquired of 
an intimate friend—*“ infamous, whether it be true or false.” 

“It’s true. I heard of it an hour ago. Plenty of cheek, that Levison 
must have.” 

“ Cheek !” repeated the dismayed earl, feeling as if every part of him, 
body and mind, were outraged by the news, “don’t speak of it in that 
way. The hound deserves to be gibbeted.” 

fie threw aside the paper, quitted the club, returned home for a carpet- 
bag, and went shrieking and whistling down to West Lynne, taking his 
son with him. Or, if he did not whistle and shriek, the engine did. 
Fully determined was the Earl of Mount Severn to show Ais opinion of 
the affair. 

On these fine spring mornings, their breakfast over, Lady Isabel was 
in the habit of going into the grounds with the children. They were on 
the lawn before the house, lies two gentlemen came walking up the 
avenue; or, rather, one gentleman, and a handsome young stripling 
growing into another. Lady Isabel thought she should have dropped, for 
she stood face to face with Lord Mount Severn. The earl stopped to 
salute the children; and he raised his hat to the strange lady. 

“It is my governess, Madame Vine,” said Lucy. 

A silent curtsey from Madame Vine. She turned away her head and 
gasped for breath. 

‘Is your papa at home, Lucy?” cried the earl. 

“Yes. I think he is at breakfast. I’m so glad you are come!” 
Lord Mount Severn walked on, holding William y the hand, who had 
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** Lucy is to be my wife,” cried he, turning to Madame Vine. “ It is 
a bargain, and we have both promised. I mean to wait for her till she is 

like her better than anybody else in the world.” 

“ And I like him,’’ spoke up Miss Lucy. “And it’s all true.” 
Lucy was a child; it may almost be said an infant ; and the viscount 

not of an age to render important such avowed previsions: neverthe- 
i the veins of the hearer. She spoke, she 
thought, not as Madame Vine would have spoken and thought, but as 
the unhappy mother, the ill-fated Lady Isabel. 

“ You must not say these things to Lucy. It could never be.”’ 

Lord Vane laughed. ‘‘ Why?’ asked he. 

“ Your father and mother would not approve.” 

“My father would. I know he would. He likes Lucy. As to my 
mother—oh, well, she can’t expect to be master and mistress too. You 
be off for a minute, Lucy: I want to say something to Madame Vine. 
Has Carlyle shot that fellow?’ he continued, as Lucy sprang away. 
“My father is so stiff, especially when he’s put up, that he would not 
sully his lips with the name, or make a single inquiry when we arrived, 
neither would he let me, and I walked up here with my tongue burning.” 

She would have responded, What fellow? but she suspected too well, 
and the words died away on her unwilling lips. 

“That brute, Levison. If Carlyle riddled his body with shots, for this 
move, and then kicked him till he died, he’d only get his deserts ; and the 
world would applaud. He oppose-Carlyle! I wish I had been a man a 
few years ago: he'd have got a shot through his heart then. I say,” 
dropping his voice, ‘did you know Lady Isabel ?” 

** Yes—mno—yes.” She was at a loss what to say: almost as uncon- 
scious what she did say. 

“She was Lucy’s mother, you know: and I loved her. I think that’s 
why I love Lucy, for she is the very image of her. Where did you know 
her? Here?” 
ae I knew her by hearsay,” murmured Lady Isabel, arousing to recol- 

tion. 

“‘Oh—hearsay! Has Carlyle shot the beast, or is he on his legs 
yet? By Jove! to think that he should sneak himself up, in this way, 
at West Lynne!” 

“ You must apply elsewhere for information,” she gasped. “I know 
nothing of these things.” 

She turned away with a beating heart, took Lucy’s hand and departed. 
gens Vane set off on a run towards the house, his heels flying behind 

m. 

And now the contest began in earnest—that is, the canvass. Sir 
Francis Levison, his agent, and the friend from town, who, as it turned 
out, instead of being some great gun of the government, was a private 
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chum of the baronet’s, by name Drake, sneaked about the town like d 
with their tails burnt, for they were entirely alive to the odour in whi 
they were held; their only attendants being a few young gentlemen and 
ladies in rags, who commonly brought up the rear. The other 
— a stately crowd. County gentry, magietzaiey, Lord Mount 

vern. Sometimes Mr. Carlyle would be with them, arm-in-arm with 
the latter. If the contesting groups came »within view of each other, and 
were likely to meet, the brave Sir Francis would di down an 
entry’; behind a hedge; any convenient: with all his “ face of 
brass,” he could not meet Mr. Carlyle and that condemning jury around 
him. 

One afternoon, it pleased Mrs. Carlyle to summon Lucy and the 
a to accompany ‘her into West Lynne. She was going shopping. 

ady Isabel had a dread and ‘horror ‘of appearing ‘there, ‘while that man 
was in the town, but she could not help herself. There was.no pleading 
illness, for.she was.quite well; there must be no saying “T will not go,” 
for she was only a dependent. They started, and had walked as far as 
Mrs. Hare’s gate, when Miss Carlyle turned out of it. 

‘‘ Your mamma’s not well, Barbara.” 

“Ts she not!” cried Barbara, with quick concern. “I must go in and 
see her.” 

‘She has had one of those ridiculous dreams again,” pursued Miss 
Carlyle, ignoring the presence of the governess and Lucy. “I was sure 
of it by her very look when I gotin ; shivering and shaking, and glancing 
fearfully around, as if she feared a dozen spectres were about to _ out 
of the walls. So I taxed her with it, and she could make no denial. 
Richard is in some jeopardy, she protests; or will be. And there sheis, 
shaking still, although I told her that people who put faith in dreams 
were only fit for a lunatic asylum.” 

Barbara looked distressed. She did not believe in dreams, any more 
than did Miss Carlyle; but she could not forget how strangely peril to 
Richard had supervened upon some of these dreams, “I will go in now 
and see mamma,” she said. “If you are returning home, Cornelia, 
Madame Vine can walk with you, and wait for me there.” 

“ Let me go in with you, mamma,” pleaded Lucy. 

Barbara mechanically took the child’s hand. The gate closed on them, 
and Miss Carlyle and Lady Isabel proceeded in the direction of the town. 
But, not far had they gone when, in turning a corner, the wind, which 
was high, flew away with the veil of Lady Isabel; and, in raising her 
hands in trepidation to save it, before it was finally gone, she contrived 
to knock off her blue spectacles. They fell to the ground, and were 
broken. 

“ However did you manage that?” uttered Miss Carlyle. 

How indeed? She bent her face on the ground, looking at the damage. 
What should she do? The veil was over the hedge, the spectacles were 
broken: how could she dare to show her naked face? That face was ros 
just then, as in former days, the eyes were bright, and Miss Carlyle 
caught their expression, and stared in very amazement. 

‘Good Heavens above!”’ she uttered, “ what an extraordinary likeness!” 
And Lady Isabel’s heart turned faint and sick within her. 

Well it might. And, tomake matters worse, bearing down right upon 
them, but a few paces distant, came Sir Francis Levison. 

Would he recognise her? 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NaTHANIEL. 


. ... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act IIL. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXVIII.—Erienne Pasquier. 


AmonG those who have the most vividly represented, and even in 
some sort determined, French mind and character in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—that epoch than which none other, perhaps, in the national his- 
tory affords a goodlier company of “ expressive and energetic figares”’ 
who stand out from the crowd, and deserve separate and individual study 
—a prominent place is justly claimed by French biographers for Etienne 
Pasquier. His prolonged life is compared by M. Léon Feugére to a ring, 
or*connecting link which binds together old and modern France. He 
was born either in 1528 or 1529, when, as that same critic remarks, the 
conqueror of Marignano was, it is true, lapsed if not lost in the defeated 
of Pavia (for 1529 was the very year which witnessed the termination 
of strife in Italy between Charles the Emperor and Francis of France, 
in the treaty of Cambray); but, thanks to occasional intervals of rest, 
the impulse communicated to literature by a monarch with some zest 
for it, had not been paralysed by the shock of war. Scholars were quietly 
cultivating their scholarship, and the French language was making almost 
daily acquisitions in the means of becoming what we now see it to be. 

Ample as may be the account which Pasquier is prompt to give of 
himself and his belongings, in various of his works, it is matter of sur- 
prise that he tells us nothing of his childhood. He is known, however, 
to have been born in Paris, and to have passed his boyish days in a city 
that then as now claimed to be /a cité lettrée par excellence, the focus of 
intellect, the rendezvous of all the talents. He studied the classics with 
zeal at the University, laying up a good foundation for the time to come. 
In his ardour for knowledge he afterwards went abroad, and sought in- 
struction in jurisprudence from Italy's best professors, at Pavia and Bo- 
logna. Three years he spent in this peregrination, as pleasant as it was 
profitable ; and then, in 1549, Master Stephen made his début at the bar 
of Paris. The profession which he chose for himself was at that epoch 
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entitled to the highest consideration ; for all discussions, civil and politi- 
cal, had in those times some relation or other with the Parliament, 
wherein the body of magistrates frequently controlled the fate not only 
of private persons, but of princes and the state itself. The Young France 
of that day—the ambitious and enterprising jeunesse d’élite, with the 
world before them, where to choose their place, not of rest, but of action 
—were —_ to select this profession, as the high road, if not a royal 
road, to influence and wealth. 

seoqeier trod it patiently and ploddingly, at the first, as a high road, 
often dusty, sometimes dreary, and requiring a stout heart in the way- 
farer, as well as a good pair of legs—and lungs. Having no faith in 
royal roads—except, perhaps, as leading to Castles in Spain—he, like a 
Shakspearean somebody that shall be nameless, 


Jogg’d on, jogg’d on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


Other well-equipped aspirants to fortune and fame at the bar began their 
career about the same time as Pasquier—among whom were Brulart, 
afterwards Chief President of the Parliament of Dijon, and Frangois de 
Montholon, afterwards Keeper .of the Seals. M. Feugére* adds the 
names of Versoris and the celebrated author of the République, Bodin, 
as also striving to secure good places at the bar—an endeavour in which 
the latter, notwithstanding his rare intellect and profound knowledge, 
was doomed to be unsuccessful. Somewhat later, Loisel and the brothers 
Pithou, entered the same arena. Among the older stagers were Pierre 
Séguier, Christophe de Thou, and Charles du Moulin. These names 
suffice to show that it was up-hill work for young barristers who would 
make their way in the world. Several of the most promising, who started 
neck to neck with Pasquier, and bade fair to distance him in the long- 
run, dropped off in discouragement, by twos and threes at a time. if 
they did run well for a season, the season was soon over, and something 
or another hindered them from further progress. Instead of working 
out a high position by personal effort and perseverance, they bought 
a judicial office, or struck some bargain that seemed to ensure quiet com- 
panes and respectability, without the wear and tear of competition. 
Not so Pasquier. He pushed on, persevered, put now this shoulder now 
the other to the wheel, and uniformly put his heart into his work. As 
he tells us himself, he had faith in the old proverb, Petit a petit on ex- 
ploite grand chemin. And with him faith was practice. Still achieving, 
still pursuing, as the American poet has it, he learnt to labour and to 
wait. Like most young barristers, and not a few elderly ones, he was 
kept waiting, for a while. But one fine morning he got his first brief. 
Throwing himself heart and soul into it, he enchanted his clients, and 
very favourably impressed the bench. The cause concerned the reforma- 
tion of the Collége de Dormans (formerly called Beauvais), and the court 
was thronged by eager young collegians, who cheered their spokesman, 
it would seem, to the echo, and couldn’t help it. The success of his 
coup d’essai redoubled Master Stephen’s hopes, and left him in better 
working order than ever. 


~ 





* Caracttres et Portraits littéraires, t. i. pp. 141 seg. 
April—voL,. OXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXIV. 2F 
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But he was not the man to become mere horsehair and parchment. 
Pasquier cultivated literature as well as law, and enjoyed good society 
after working hours, with all the relish and relief of a hard (but hearty) 
working man. At five-and-twenty he published his Monophile, a sort of 
treatise on Love, quite in accord with public taste at that time, which 
was keen for Italian poetry of the Petrarch type. Next year, out he 
came with another volume of similar character. And about the same 
time he set about an enterprise “de longue et puissante haleine”—which 
long-winded and potent performance consisted of Recherches (still a 
standard work of its kind) in the Antiquities of France. These “ Re- 
searches” involved a large expenditure of time and toil, of archzological 
inquisition and Dryasdust verification. But neither this labour, nor any 
other,—for like Lord Brougham he had a power of irons in the fire,— 
was allowed to hamper his activity in public business ; rapidly, all the 
while, he was rising in his profession, and winning golden opinions from 
all sorts of men, not only in the poet’s metaphorical, but in a pleasantly 
literal sense. He began to be reckoned an eligible parti by soma 
matrons with marriageable daughters; and interested friends disinte- 
restedly advised him by all manner of means to think of “ranging” him- 
self. Offers were even made to him, right and left, of moneyed maidens 
whom he might have for the asking. Pasquier was in no hurry. He 
would not de hurried; he must have time, he said, to turn over and over 
in his mind ce grand acte de la vie, and to study the possible bride, 
before he committed himself. He would not, if he could help it, marry 
in haste and repent at leisure. But it came to pass that Pasquier on a 
certain occasion won the cause of a rich young widow; and so important 
was the stake, and so exuberant the lady’s gratitude, that, as the only 
suitable return she could make, she offered ingenuously him to wed, and 
with all her worldly goods him to endow. She proposed, he accepted ; 
and so they were no more twain, but one flesh. The match was a pro- 
sperous one, and still further advanced our avocat in his upward progress. 
In the following year, 1558, a son was born to him, whose horoscope he 
cast with sitions credulity, and for whom he prognosticated a brilliant 
future. 

His own future was overclouded, ere the year closed, however, by a 
serious illness which laid him low, brought on by eating a dish of cham- 
Pgnons, of the poisonous sort that (in Nero’s phrase) made a god of the 

mperor Claudius. But for Pasquier’s excellent constitution, the poison 
would have carried him off. For many months he was fit for nothing, 
though all anxiety to be at work again. Nearly two years elapsed before 
he was well enough to resume his place at the bar, and when he did so, 
it was mortifying to find what power that space of time had exercised to 
efface him from the memory of clients and rivals. In chagrin he with- 
drew awhile from the bar. But hope and habit brought him back again, 
and fortune returned at the same time. He found remunerative employ- 
ment from 1562 to 1563—a remarkable epoch in his life—in the famous 

rocés of the University against the Jesuits, his share in which placed 
fim in the,foremost row of his profession. This affair, which he compla- 
cently calls providential, opened out “ample room and verge enough”’ 
for his ambition. The University sent him a velvet purse containing a 
number of crown-pieces (one of which was then, and long afterwards, the 
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advocate’s accustomed fee); but this he declined, avowing himself Alma 
Mater’s grateful son, whose filial pride it was to be, uunfee'd, entirely at 
her service. Clients came pouring in upon him after this, and his hands 
were as full’as they could hold. One of his causes, which made a’sensation 
at the time, was that of the Seigneur d’Arconville, in 1571, whom he 
cleared of a horrible charge, despite the brutal clamour of the populace, 
and the prejudice of the court. Pasquier was interrupted in his defence 
by the indignant murmurs of his auditory, by whom the prisoner was 
hopelessly condemned. Again and again the voice of the advocate was 
drowned in angry outcries, again and again he made himself heard, and 
at last compelled the noisy throng to silence, and convinced them—rare 
triumph !—confuted and converted them, so irresistible were his demon- 
strations, so contagious the ardour of his appeals. His vehemence is 
said to have been singularly free from mere rhetorical artifice; it was not 
got up for the occasion, of a kind that could as easily have been got up 
for the opposite side, had the opposite side been beforehand with a special 
retainer. It was the genuine effusion of sincere feeling ; and happy was 
the client that could secure it in his behalf, by having a just cause to 
elicit and justify its outburst. Pasquier’s integrity had nearly as much 
influence as his talents, in bringing him practice ; and little reason had 
he to question the adage, that honesty is the best policy. 

He was notably independent in his forensic character—“ never con- 
senting to be made the organ of unrighteous party, nor even refusing his 
services to any one that claimed them on the side of justice.” Nor 
would he shrink, on occasion, from “committing himself” in the eyes of 
the world by defending a decried and derided dogma. In 1579, before 
an immense crowd, and for several days, he advocated the doctrine of 
Paracelsus against the medical Faculty of Paris. “Justly struck with 
the undecided and conjectural character which, in his time, did diseredit 
to the healing art, Pasquier thought it by no means expedient to shut 
the door against discoveries from without: a free thinker, he was for the 
discussion, not the suppression, of novelties.”* In political questions he 
displayed a similar independence—as when, for example, he took up the 
cause of Angouléme, which town resisted the will of its sovereign, in 
1576, refusing obstinately to accept his majesty’s nominee, the Duc de 
Montpensier, as its legitimate seigneur. 

In 1585, at which period the reputation of Pasquier was at its culmi- 
nating point, he was made avocat général in the Cour des — 
This Chamber ranked high in the ancient monarchy of France ; indeed, 
Pasquier places it at the head of all the judicial bodies, and on a level 
with the Parliament itself. He was in his fifty-sixth year when he 
ascended to the bench, and entered on this new career. Henceforth, 
says M. Feugére, the employment of his life was to moderate, by wise 
counsels, the action of royal authority, to guard it against the perils that 
menaced it from the snares of flattery. ‘To his thinking, it was not 
enough to proffer useful advice; that advice must be made to prevail by 
‘une obstination éclairée:” true fidelity, as he regarded it, loyalty 
worthy the name, could not exist without courage—the courage to utter 
unpleasant truths whenever occasion required them. Convinced of this 





* Léon Feugére, I. 1f5. 
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obligation, Pasquier “testified his attachment and his gratitude to 
Henri I1I. by withstanding that monarch’s arbitrary claims, and in par- 
ticular that deplorable opinion, of which our kings could not rid them- 
selves, ‘that they might do whatever they pleased.’ Their successive 
encroachments he considered only as tending to their ruin. In the olden 
time, when listening to the remonstrances of their people, the kings of 
France needed nothing to sway them but a simple baguette ; whereas, 
since they had shaken off the salutary curb which their predecessors 
accepted, they could with difficulty ensure obedience by means of four or 
five armies. To restore a just equilibrium between the conflicting 
powers, to re-establish the harmony that had been interrupted between 
monarch and people, such was the object of Pasquier’s every endeavour. 
The great bodies of the magistrature were,* according to him, the 
natural mediators betwixt king and nation at large: and in making the 
prince acquainted with the will of all his subjects, it was their duty, by 
the exercise of an assiduous control, to save him from errors he would 
have to lament.” But in vain he discerned the faults of the last of the 
Valois, and tried to counteract their tendencies. He could only, during 
the closing years of this reign, deplore the coming tempest, not conjure 
it away. After the day of the Barricades (12th May, 1588) had driven 
Henri from his capital, and while so many were seeking safety in flight, 
Pasquier remained at the post of peril. “ His courage in the presence of 
revolt, nearly cost him his life. In an assembly held at the Hétel de 
Ville, at which the leaders of the populace were met together, he pro- 
tested, amid murmurs that would fain have drowned his voice, against 
the tyranny which, under the name of liberty and religion, now established 
itself in Paris. Unmasking with equal resolution and address the pseudo 
partisans of the Duc de Guise, who abused his credit and greatness, he 
boldly enounced the measures he considered proper to restore tranquillity 
to the kingdom. He knew—-so he tells us himself—how much power 
brave words, guided by a good conscience, have over the common people. 
And notwithstanding the threatening manifestations of the factious, he, 
for a time at least, none too long, made moderation and law prevail. One 
saying will worthily complete the eulogy on his conduct: the President 
Brisson (the same who was to fall a victim at the hands of the Leaguers), 
meeting Pasquier on the morrow, ‘could not sufficiently congratulate 
him on the good service he had that day done our city against these new 
tigers.’ ”+ 

When he left Paris it was to go to Blois, which had elected him a 
deputy, and where so many illustrious jurisconsults were assembled to- 
gether.t Here it was that Pasquier met his familier Montaigne, with 
whom, in his castle court, he had many a pleasant confab about literature 
and philosophy ; and here, too, he collected “ precious” pabulum for those 
Recherches which occupied so much of his attention. The distractions 
of the times, however, kept him sad at heart. Every day seemed to 
widen the breach of civil war, and at length the king employed assassi- 
nation as a coup d'état, taking off his namesake of Guise the shortest 








* That is to say, the three courts of the Parlement, the Compies,"and the Aides, 
which Pasquier called “‘les parties nobles de la France.” 
+ Léon Feugére, I. 175. t Ibid., 176 sg. 
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way. Pasquier was sincerely attached to the Guises, and heard with 
shocked surprise the plot and performance of this Bold Stroke for a King. 
But for all that, he continued loyal to the distressed Valois, and “ sans 
crainte et sans illusion, il s’associa aux périls du prince dont il avait 
accepté les bienfaits.” He ever held it his duty to quit house and home, 
and follow his master’s fortune, through disastrous chances, and from bad 
to worse, 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty, 


assured, if it came to the worst, that 


—fortune could not recompense him better . 
Than to die well, and not his master’s debtor. 


And of him we may say with Orlando, “O good old man, how well in 
thee appears the constant service of the antique world, when service sweat 
for duty, not for meed!” With equal truth, alas, we might continue the 
quotation, though with a wrested meaning, then but too applicable— 


But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry*— 


for the prince his master came of an irreclaimable stock, and already 
against this rotten tree had the fiat gone forth, Cut it down; why, any 
longer, cumbereth it the ground 7 

The death of Henry III. grieved Pasquier to his heart. Other griefs 
came upon him at the same time. He heard that his wife had been im- 
prisoned at Paris, together with one of his grandchildren, for refusing 
to pay an illegal tax. “The Sixteen, not content with proscription, 
waged war with the purse; they arrested the wives of their enemies, the 
royaux and the politiques, and imposed arbitrary charges upon them. 
Imprisoned for refusing to furnish resources to the League, Pasquier’s 
noble wife was a captive for more than a year. She eventually succeeded 
in making her escape ;¢ but, exhausted by the rigorous treatment she had 
undergone, she reached Tours only to die.” Her husband somewhere 
styles her a vtrvago; and this epithet, backed by her defiance of the Six- 
teen, gives a fair—or at least not a very unfair—insight into her charac- 
ter. But she was a capital materfamilias as well as a sturdy patriot ; and 
notwithstanding her evident hankering after petticoat government, and 
her embarrassing addiction to a tone of command, she was fondly re- 
gretted by her goodman, who was hardly yet recovering from the recent 
loss of his youngest son, slaint in the little town of Meung sur Loire, 
while obstinately defending a tower besieged by the Leaguers. First 
and last, the League cost Pasquier dear, as it did France at large, in 
property, and tears, and blood. His revenues were confiscated, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty he managed to save a wreck of his fortune. 
But this was the least of his troubles: the others no worldly future 
could heal. 

At Tours he solaced himself as best he could with the consolations of 
literature. He added largely to his ‘ Letters,” of which several books 
had already made their appearance in 1586. He carefully retouched and 








* As You Like It, Act II. Sc. 3. t In October, 1590. 
t May, 1589, 
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au ted his “Researches,” and composed verses wholesale — the 
o Fruits,” M. Feugére calls them, “of an imagination still graceful and 
lively despite his years.” But another diversion was vouchsafed him 
anon, in his bereavement and exile, by the victories of Arques and Ivry. 
It seemed that his exile from Paris might cease ere long. Still, how- 
ever, the gates of the capital were kept closed against Henri IV. Pasquier 
yearned to be back again in every Frenchman’s paradise, and found his 
constrained absence more irksome every day. “ Votre Paris, car ndétre 
je ne l’ose dire,” he wrote en soupirant to Pithou and Loisel, his friends 
for all times. At length the King of Navarre’s abjuration demolished 
the last pretexts for rebellion, and on the 22nd of March, 1594, Pasquier 
accompanied him into Paris, almost forgetting the past, in the exube- 
rance of his delight. The good old man was reinstated in his judicial 
office, and felt as though he renewed his youth. "Warmly he applauded 
Henri’s tolerant measures and generous policy towards the disaffected ; 
and though he did not shrink from heading a remonstrance against 
quelques ficheux édits which the king had sent to his Court for “ verifi- 
cation,”—a remonstrance his majesty had the grace and good sense not 
only not to be displeased at, but to profit by,—yet was Pasquier on the 
whole so gratefully alive to Henri’s good qualities, that, in a book pub- 
lished in 1602, “‘ The Jesuits’ Catechism,” he had no hesitation in de- 
claring him “the greatest king we have had these five hundred years, 
nay, more, that we have ever had, time out of mind.” Anybody might, 
and almost everybody perhaps did, say as much of Henry the Great, as 
the manner is of conventional courtiership ; but fine old Stephen Pasquier 
believed it, felt it, meant it. And what student of French history will 
say he was wrong ? 

For some time past this venerable magistrate had meditated retiring 
from his profession, but had more than once been dissuaded by his friends, 
notwithstanding his advanced age. He carried out his design, however, 
in 1604, resigning his post* (as the custom was) to his eldest son, and 
taking an affectionate leave—such as in our days we have seen Justice 
Patteson and Justice Coleridge do—of the associates with whom he had 
uniformly lived and acted in harmony and good-fellowship. Fifty years’ 
service to his country had made this retirement anything but premature, 
and it had ever been the goal to which his wishes tended. ‘ Pasquier 
was of opixior chat a wise man should reserve some moments for himself 
between public life and the grave. Afar from business and ‘ hungering 
hopes,’ he proposed to consecrate his remaining days entirely to study, 
household joys, and serious thoughts of religion. In the same manner, 
and about the same time, the venerable De Harlay resigned his post of 
Premier President of the Parliament of Paris, which he had filled with 
such glory, and withdrew to an abbey to commune with his own heart, 
and there, ‘inébranlable dans sa fermeté et dans son assurance d’esprit,’ 
prepare for his last hour.”’ 

Pasquier at home presents a very pleasant picture. Pére a la vieille 
Francaise, he considered the best way to ensure his children’s obedience 
was to secure their love. He had no sympathy with the cold sticklers for 
paternal dignity, among the high and mighty noblesse, who thought 








* Of king’s advocate. 
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their nobility wounded if their children failed to “call them monsieur, 
instead of that sweet name, father.” He pleaded for young people with 
too exacting elders, and persuaded his own son, Nicolas, not to cross the 
inclinations of a marriageable daughter. At the same time he had 
a winsome way with him of ieindien youngsters of their duty, and 
keeping them to it ; so that with seniors and striplings too his rw ies 
was at once desirable and efficient. 

His family idolised him—regarded him as their providence vivante, 
the assured gage de la félicité commune. It was on their own account, 
therefore, as well as his, that they implored him not to work so hard at 
his books, now that he was “retired from business.”” His age com- 
ported not with so much sitting up of nights, such a strain on his eye- 
sight, such an expenditure of pens and ink. But here the old man was 
somewhat wilful, and would have his own way. His ardour for study 
increased rather than diminished as he grew older. It almost made him 
forget the claims of family life. Almost, but not quite; for Pasquier 
was very social as well as very studious; and after his hours of solitude 
he was always ready for the “ gaiety and movement of chosen com- 
panionship.” He liked to collect the neighbouring gentry around his 
simple table and frugal fare, and gratify them with his frank, spirituelle, 
cordial hospitality. On féte-days he was the first to be frolicsome, and 
loved his joke, and sported his sallies, as only an “old boy” can. In 
fact, he retained in a remarkable degree the attributes of youth, as 
regards imagination and heart; his letters to the last were “ full of 
gaiety and of quite a juvenile verdeur.’’ In 1610, when his years were 
fourscore and upwards, the blithe old gentleman published a collection of 
his spring-tide pieces, entitled “ Pasquier’s Youth,” la Jeunesse de Pas- 
guier. In his long life, each season had borne its appropriate fruits, and 
summer and autumn had connected as well as separated spring and 
winter. He was the same Pasquier as of old, he said; only, this Pas- 
quier, the aged one, had, grace au ciel, banished from his soul those evil 
denizens, ambition, avarice, and Jove of sluggish ease. To him it seemed, 
as to Cato of yore, that type of green and vigorous old age, that the 
splendour of a midsummer’s mid-day is no way superior to the soft light 
of an autumn evening; and it was in the feeling of tranquil satisfaction 
which filled his heart that he exclaimed: “Oh, how fair and sweet a 
thing it is to be en chaque dge homme de son dge, in mind at least, if 
not in body!” At his present age he was, consistently with his exclama- 
tion, in love with rural repose and solitary meditation. A borderer on 


the grave, he was looking humbly but hopefully beyond : 


Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is won, 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts ensure, 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live but not afraid to die.* 


His city friends found it useless now to urge him to leave his country 
retreat for the society and conveniences of the capital. In vain they 








* Keble: Christian Year. 
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warned him of the risk he ran, at his time of life, by keeping at such a 
distance from good medical advice. He assured them that the soothing 

uillity of green fields was his sovereign specific against all indisposi- 
tion. “Thanks to the repose which he, once such a business-laden man, 
found there, Pasquier continued, with a few incidental exceptions, to 
enjoy a gaillurde good health; and, as he disproved by his intellectual 
vigour the generally received opinion that old men turn childish, so it 
might also be said that his bodily strength defied the influence of time. 
Notwithstanding the age he had attained, his hearing remained prompt, 
his hand steady, his foot firm ; he felt neither indisposition nor pain; in 
short, he seemed, as though by special privilege, to have advanced not a 
step towards the grave. 

*“ Two wishes he had ever cherished: the one, to preserve entire mental 
clearness to his last sigh; the other, to end his days by means of some 
brief illness, accompanied by little suffering: both wishes were to be 
fulfilled. He had just terminated his eighty-sixth year, when, at the 
very moment in which his condition inspired the greatest confidence, he 
we | in a few hours: his son Nicolas* makes us acquainted with every 
amg of his decease. On the morning of the 30th of August, 1615, 

asquier had finished revising a chapter wherein he undertakes to show 
that the Pope cannot depose our kings nor release their subjects from the 
oath of allegiance.f Content with this piece, he enlivened himself by 
various discourse with his grandchildren’s preceptor, talked about verses 
(his favourite recreation ), and composed the four following, on the subject 
he loved best to employ his mind upon: 


Chacun de son décés est incertain de l’heure. 
Je ne regrette point mes jeunes ans passés ; 
Mais je les veux toujours retenir amassés, 
Ne voulant point du tout que ma jeunesse meure. 


Charmed by this thought, in which, as we have seen, his philosophy had 
found happiness, he took pleasure in reproducing it—with the souplesse 
of talent that was peculiar to him—under a new form in two other 
quatrains. Then he sketched out some Latin verses, took part in his 
grandchildren’s morning lessons, and dined, as his habit was, at noon, 
not without appetite and gay spirits. After this meal, he lay down and 
went off to sleep ; but was awaked about two o’clock by an acute pain in 
the side. One of his daughters-in-law was at hand: to her he declared 
his end to be near, adding, that death caused him no sort of alarm ; that 
a good man could regard its approach only with joy. A frequent cough 
interrupted these words; and ere long, as the evil seemed increasing, 
some one advising him to send for the physician, “The physician I 
need,” he answered, “is of the soul rather than the body.” According] 

the curé of Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet was summoned. ‘This, his 
parish priest, had nothing but good hopes and assurances to give him. 
But Pasquier, with the humble submission of the faithful, implored for- 
giveness of his sins, and kissed the cross, protesting his wish to die, as he 
had lived, in the bosom of the Catholic Church. ‘II ne formait plus,” 





* See his Lettres, IV. 8, 11. 
¢ It is the eighteenth chapter of book iii. of the Recherches de la France. 
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he said, “ qu’un voeu en ce monde pour s’en aller content dans l'autre. 
This was, in the words of M. Feugére, to receive “le corps de son Dieu: 
le pain sacré lui fut présenté; il s’en nourrit avec respect.” The priest 
gone, Pasquier, now tout entier & sa famille, turned towards his children, 
as they pressed to his side, blessed them with tenderness, and gave them 
his last advice—to conduct themselves as gens de bien, and maintain 
amongst them the union he had hitherto cemented; if they persevered in 
virtue, the fortune he left them would be sufficient ; but the fairest and 
least perishable legacy he had laboured to bequeath them, was a stainless 

utation, a name rich in honour; they, in their turn, should improve 
this patrimony. Ces nobles encouragements were accompanied by pious, 
Christian thoughts: his voice retained its assurance ; his mind, all its 
freedom. The physician arriving, he chatted with him about the 
weather and his patients. Nothing around seemed strange to him; the 
questions put to him about his health he answered with equal kindness 
and accuracy ; and as this clearness in his senses held out a hope of re- 
covery, which was communicated to him, “ No,” he answered, with a 
smile, “my body resembles a lighted wick, which goes out of itself when 
the oil is spent.” 

Again he exhorted his kindred who were present, to show their love to 
him, and do honour to his memory, by persevering in the path he had 
steadfastly trod. And then, as it was getting far into the night, he in- 
sisted on their retiring to rest, the servants as well. Of the Tatter, one 
alone, the oldest, remained near his dying master, and heard him utter 
some fervent supplications. Almost immediately afterwards, Pasquier 
breathed his last. It was two o’clock in the morning when he expired. 

One particular exemplifies the dying man’s tranquil self-possession. 
He closed his own eyes “ with two of his fingers, that were found to be, 
as it were, glued there.” So that as Montaigne phrases it, ‘ il sembla se 
dénouer lui-méme de la vie.” Nearly all contemporary writers refer to 
this circumstance, so striking was it considered, and so characteristic of 
Etienne Pasquier. Thus the younger Sainte-Marthe: 


Paschasius parcam venientem excepit amice, 
Intrepidaque manu morientia luimna condens, 
Ipse sibi eeterni reseravit limina ceeli. 


The first of these lines has been admired as a parallel passage with 
Bossuet’s celebrated expression: ‘‘ Oui, Madame fut douce envers la 
mort, comme elle |’était envers tout le monde.”—In that age of enthu- 
siasm, as M. Feugére calls it, when to lose a man of renown was ac- 
counted a public calamity, and when every one was eager to distinguish 
himself in memoriam, and prove that this was a man his countrymen 
knew how to prize and delighted to honour—in an age like that, a vene- 
rable citizen like Pasquier could not, when dead and gone, want for 
anegyrists, And according to Sainte-Marthe there was not a single 
fiving poet but “ outpoured sighs and tears upon his tomb.” To speak 
less figuratively, the well-merited regrets of his country were expre 
in a multitude of verses, in different metres and idioms. In Pasquier, 
indeed, France lost one of those men who were the glory of her old 
society, and wlfose type is daily dying out. Colletet depicts him as a 
middle-sized man, with hair and beard assez confusément mélés, an open 
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forehead, a lively penetrating eye, and “vermilion complexion.” There 
are two its of him in the museum at Versailles (one by a contem- 
— artist), and several engravings in the Bibliothéque Impériale. A 
marble statue of him by Foyatier has been placed in the palais du sénat, 
and ss ame him in a sitting posture, composing, book in hand. His 
pret traits are not, therefore, unfamiliar to the French public; but 

. Feugére adds that his intellectual and moral physiognomy do not 
seem to have been retraced with sufficient care, until the present age. 
“ In Pasquier is personified, more really perhaps than in any one else, the 
Parliamentary spirit, literary and patriotic, bantering and free, impressed 
with a double stamp, Roman and Gaulish; eminently loyal; one of our 
native products ; one of our indigenous tlustrations. A practical man, 
yet capable of surveying the loftiest regions of theory; religious, but in- 
dependent; king’s fiend, yet friend of the people ; combining passion 
with good sense, and whetting (aiguisant) reason with vilety; he offers 
us a compromise of qualities the commingling of which was to become, 
after his day, more and more rare. In fine, he was one of the first chiefs 
of that aristocratie bourgeoise whose arms are the power of thought; 
who, taking their stand beside an oppressive noblesse, whose immobilit 
sealed their doom, laboured from that time forth at the work of levelling 
society, and who were eventually, out of various conflicting races, to 
create, by means of civil equality, a single nation.”* 

In regard of his literary status, it has been observed by M. Sainte- 
Beuvet that Pasquier is not one of those original writers who are in 
advance of their age, and who work wonders on their mother tongue. 
Such writers are at all times rare, and in the sixteenth century this critic 
descries two only that seem fairly entitled to so splendid a rank, Rabelais 
and Montaigne. For it is only by kindly courtesy that Amyot, “amiable 
translator” as he was, can be associated, as he not uncommonly is, with 
those two great names; nor has Calvin done more, in a literary point of 
view, distinguished as are his claims, than seat himself on a level with the 
good writers—not gained a place among the great ones. But, leaving 
out of sight those quite individual geniuses, Rabelais and Montaigne, the 
sixteenth century abounds in minds that excel in strength, “ grave and 
energetic personages, who employed the resources of the language 
valiantly or healthily in that epoch of confusion and conflict, and who, 
applying it as various cases required, stamped it not so much with the 
impress of their own particular genius as with that of the party and class 
to which they belonged.” In Montluc, for example, we find a heroic 
captain, ardent, indefatigable, a fanatic in the cause of his God and his 
king, a Crusader of the sixteenth century. In D’Aubigné, we find an- 
other captain, intrepid, fervid, self-willed, as much of a Gascon as the 
other, equally attached to the cause of his God, but not altogether what 
his king coil wish—malmenant un peu son rot; faithful, but with con- 
ditions ; more feudal, more communal; a royalist who was to die a 
republican at Geneva. By the side of these rough masculine figures, M. 
Sainte-Beuve introduces a woman, Margaret of Valois, whose writings 
show her to have been an “elegant, subtle, delicate, exquisite, perfidious 


a 








* Léon Feugere. —— 
t See his Essay on Etienne Pasquier, 1851. Causeries du Lundi, t, iii. 
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person,”—a by no means uncommon in the family and cortége of 
Catherine de Médicis. D’Aubigné, the stubborn Calvinist; Montluc, the 
merciless Catholic; these two paint us the two opposed camps; Queen 
Margaret — us the court. But betwixt the three is to be looked for 
“le parti des honnétes gens,” the moderates, the peace-party, embodied 
in the upper class of the bourgeoisie, represented by its well-informed and 
sound-hearted members, not the fanatical or corrupted ones, In this 
direction we must look for the “opinions dominant in the Order of 
Advocates, then so entire, and, as it were, clothed in its primal in- 
tegrity,”—for the general mind of the magistracy of that day, “so firm, 
so courageous, and at times so heroic.” Where shall we find a fit repre- 
sentative of this intermediate party ? The De Thous, L’ Hopitals, Pithous, 
are great names, no doubt—either of which “ might serve as example for 
a demonstration; but, continues Sainte-Beuve, “in French, and with 
regard to the readers of to-day, no better representative to the life can 
be named than Etienne Pasquier, none who more conveniently and faith- 
fully develops and comprises” the qualities in question: he offers a 
sixteenth-century life complete, and this life he portrays in a variety of 
writings, grave and gay, especially in Letters that were composed, not in 
Latin, but in the French of the time, and with a perceptible design to 
instruct posterity. | 

Barante sets a value on the Letters as forming an interesting chronicle 
of the age. They were nearly all written with a view to publication in 
Pasquier’s lifetime, so that they are wanting in the abandon and naiveté 
of memoirs and familiar correspondence: they must be judged like a book. 
In which light, Barante judges them to be “ the work of a good citizen, 
a virtuous magistrate, and a sensible man.” ‘The circumstances and men 
of the times—the doings and the deed-doers—are impartially dealt with : 
Pasquier’s is not the austere virtue of L’Hopital or De Thou; he does 
not show the same profound and painful feeling of the age’s disorders ; 
his are not the subtle and comprehensive views of Montaigne; but he 
does manifest a gentle and ready sympathy with what is reasonable and 
just. “It is plain that after so much crime, intrigue, discord, and dis- 
order, the spirit of indifference and habit had blunted the edge of vigorous 
feelings; Pasquier, too, was not untouched by it, thoroughly enlightened 
and honourable though he was. Nevertheless, every line denotes his love 
for France, order, and right.”* 

Letters were then more in vogue than any other kind of literature : 
they were the “daily press” of that epoch. Scaliger, Lipsius, Budzus, 
Erasmus, and a brilliant array of Italian names, are noted for epistolary 
exploits. But M. Feugére « bed for Pasquier the “ peculiar honour” of 
abjuring the use of Latin and Greek in his familiar correspondence, and 
employing the vulgar tongue, too generally scorned by his compatriots : 
« As the precursor of Balzac, and so many celebrated letter-writers, he 
opened a way wherein the national genius should bear much and glorious 
fruit.” He first published ten Books, subsequently increased to twenty- 
two, of miscellaneous Letters. The topics are extremely variegated, and 
the tone in which they are discussed ranges from deep seriousness to 
frolicsome frivolity. They are divisible, however, into four main sections : 





* Barante, Etudes Historiques, t. ii. 
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historical, such as record events then past or present; political, such as 
exhibit the writer in his character of citizen and magistrate; literary, 
when they treat of some point in the language or literature ; and familiar, 
when relating to Pasquier’s private affairs, and illustrating his domestic 
attachments. The third of these divisions is said to abound in valuable 
remarks on philogy, and ingenious observations on the resources of 
French idiom. It offers a piquant review of contemporary authorship— 
admires Ronsard with more discrimination that was then in vogue—but 
delights in Rabelais, as ‘‘ a marvellous maker of facetize,” beneath whose 
buffooneries Pasquier descried the war that le yoyeux pére de Gargantua 
waged against current follies, and appreciated what there was of serious- 
ness and utility in “ this book, veritable encyclopedia of the age’s science 
and ideas, vast arsenal whence Pascal, Moliére, Voltaire, Courier, should, 
each in his turn, draw arms with which to do battle against prejudices 
and abuses.”’* 

The earlier Letters M. Sainte-Beuve pronounces to be comparatively 
deficient in interest. In them Pasquier evidently amuses himself with 
imitating Pliny the Younger or Politian, who left Collections of this 
kind ; he sets himself a subject, a theme, and plays with it. Next toa 
letter of importance he places, on purpose, an insignificant billet, the 
form and turn of which he elaborates as becomes the precursor of Balzac, 
and the Cheyalier de Méré, and the school of finical rhetoric. ‘‘ But ere 
long, with years and the course of events, the topics grow more serious; 
starting from a certain moment, all the history and politics of his time 
pass before us in these Letters, and we gaze on the spectacle with him, 
that is to say with the eyes of a judicious, enlightened looker-on, who 
was placed at the best point of view, neither too far from the court nor 
too near it, and who does not pique himself on speaking as a statesman, 
but who appreciates and has a feeling for what befals his country, with 
the heart and intelligence of that high bourgeoisie, then so upright and 
patriotic, and entitled to call itself the very heart of France.”+ Hence 
the critic declares these Letters to be a really essential adjunct, for his- 
torical students, to the Memoirs of the time. 

In the familiar epistles, home department, we are admitted into the 
writer’s heart, which, being a roomy and a warm one, affords pleasant 
quarters for literary sojourners, such at least as have a liking for lodgings 
of that sort. They present us, in his own language, with a general 
tableau of the different stages of his life. Sometimes he exhibits himself 
to us amid his beloved books, in the “ hermitage” he constructed for him- 
self at Paris (to secure a certain amount, at any rate, of freedom from 
interruption : for Pasquier, with all his good-fellowship, was quite alive 
to the value and privilege of sporting his oak) ; at other times he paints 
for us the calm and joy of his country retreat, tells us about his vintage 
this year, and how he is improving his property, and how his income is 
increasing without extra burden to anybody, and how he is saving up that 
he may lay out and give away the more. In some of his letters, again, 
he freely praises or candidly upbraids his friends, to spur them on to 
higher efforts, and provoke them (in apostolic sense) to love and to good 





* Léon Feugére, Caract. et Portr., I. 275 sq. 
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works. Virtue he accounted the sole foundation for friendship; and he 
could count upon his list of friends some of the purest and most 
honourable names that adorn the sixteenth century—De Foix, De Thou, 
D’Ossat, Harlay, Servin, Brisson, Molé—his special cronies, however, 
being Pibrac, “ce grand personnage tant recommandé par France,” whose 
chum he had been at college,—and Pierre Pithou, whom his contem- 
poraries likened to Socrates,—and Loisel, ‘his other self,’’* at whose in- 
stigation his Letters were given to the world. 
The Recherches constitute Pasquier’s foremost claim to distinction as 

a prose author—they were the centre to which all his studies converged. 
Not that he seems to have designed, in the first instance, a work of such 
extensive scope; but his work widened out as it advanced, “as the 
horizon keeps falling back before the wayfaring man.” It may almost be 
said to have been a life-long work with him, so early he began to collect 
materials for it, so constantly he laboured at and added to it, and so 
diligently he corrected, and revised, and put finishing touches to it. He 
thought his countrymen had had enough of Greece and Rome, and that 
the time was come for Frenchmen to know something about old France, 
which, for all he could see, deserved its historians and antiquarians as well 
as the Hellenes and Latins. Accordingly he made a “ public and solemn 
vow,’’ in the intensity of his patriotic zeal, “ to vindicate our France from 
the wrongs the years have wrought her,’’ and with indefatigable ardour 
he carried on, and carried out, what M. Feugére justly calls, “this lon 
and difficult enterprise.” By him, in fact, were the recesses of old Gaul 
penetrated for the first time; and by him was the first light thrown on the 
origin of the conquering races therein established. The Recherches were 
the result of vast reading and “ prodigious erudition,” and at once placed 
the author in the first rank of savants and writers : compliments flowed 
in upon him from all sides; he was consulted as the authority on French 
antiquities, and quoted as an oracle by disputants in matters archxo- 
logical. The great D’Urfé saluted Aim with the name of great; and 
D’ Urfé’s brother (not sister) Anne glorified him and his big book in 
sonorous verse—the best, because simplest lines in which, contain this 
tribute : 

En ce livre Pasquier (Pasquier, dont les écrits 

Sont partout honorés entre les beaux esprits) 

Par mille beaux discours se rend inimitable. . . . 


More than one chapter, we are assured, of these Researches has been the 
germ out of which large works of history have since been developed. 
More than one of his reflections was taken up and followed out by the 
genius of subsequent writers. Divers passages in the “Spirit of the 
Laws” and “Considerations upon the Causes of the Greatness and 
Decline of the Romans,” attest that Montesquieu had read Pasquier to 
some effect. In other historians and publicists of note, such as Boulain- 
villiers, Mably, and Dubos, and in others who have recently thrown light 
on certain still obscure portions of the national annals, it would be easy 
to pursue the track of his ideas, and to prove the remarkable influence 
they have exercised on the progress of historical studies.t , 





* Léon Feugere, I. 279 sq. t Ibid., I. 259-60, 
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His “ Interpretation of Justinian’s Institutes’? Pasquier composed at 
an advanced age, and for the instruction of his grandsons. He is con- 
sidered to have shown in this work—which is even now commended for 
the use of young people—not only varied and profound learning, and ex- 

ess in explaining the points of coincidence and repulsion between 
oman and French law, but also an example of raising the science of 
jurisprudence to the dignity of a political science: his endeavour is, to 
form men capable of taking a part, with honour to themselves, in affairs 
of State. Several works he wrote in the form of dialogue,—for example, 
a “Conversation on Law,” another on “The Prince” (Pourparler du 
Prince), &c. One of them is, after Lucian, a Dialogue of the Dead, the 
interlocutors in which are Alexander the Great and Rabelais; but it is 
a confessed failure: the laughing easy-chaired philosopher rallies the 
Macedonian of course, but his raillery is not very Rabelaisian, and Alex- 
ander in reply is tedious to a degree. Vastly more spirited is Pasquier’s 
“ Jesuits’ Catechism,” which expands and renews his forensic triumph 
against the Society, “that vehement and caustic discourse, which made 
such an immense sensation” at the time he delivered it, as counsel for 
the Sorbonne. The Catechism professes to be an examination of the 
doctrines taught by the Jesuits, and was published in 1602, its principal 
object being to prevent the re-establishment of the Society, which seemed 
every day more imminent. It heralded the Provincial Letters of Pascal ; 
like them it adopts the form of a Socratic dialogue between a Jesuit and 
a man of the world, who adroitly takes advantage of his interlocutor’s 
confessions ; and the assertions made in Pasquier’s Catechism, like those 
in Pascal’s Letters, are founded on citations from the writings and con- 
stitutions of the Jesuits: in both productions there is the same ardour of 
conviction, the same satirical verve ; but they are leagues asunder, we 
hardly need say, in point of style, taste, and polished irony. The Cate- 
chism, however, at the time of its appearance, attained a European re- 
nown, being translated into divers languages by ready writers. The 
Jesuits made a bitter reply in ‘“‘ La Chasse du renard Pasquin,” written 
in barbarous-burlesque strain, and which so far succeeded that it roused 
Pasquin-Pasquier to complain of such violent personality, petulant buf- 
foonery, and gross turlupinage. Answer me seriously if you can, he 
begged of them: nothing would oblige him more than a fair discussion : 
but a “dictionnaire de médisances” was no reply at all. Deaf to his 
entreaties, the author* of the Fox-hunt aforesaid renewed the attack in 
the same style, and for the rest of his days Pasquier had no peace from 
this quarter, and even after death his memory was vindictively assailed 
by Garasse, who thereby acquired a “ deplorable celebrity” which Vol- 
taire stigmatised with what M. Feugére calls une sanglante insulte.t 

Besides these long and varied labours in prose, Etienne Pasquier wrote 
verses, @ discrétion, in Latin and French. His Latin poems comprise 
two Books of Epitaphs, or Tombeaux, two of Portraits, and seven of 
Epigrams—which last are said to contain some “real emotions” and 
“ graceful feeling,” and to throw out here and there “ sparkles that denote 
a beautiful soul’’ within. The Epigrams are all but entirely free from 
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epigrammatic point ; but that was not considered indispensable in Pas- 
quier’s day, when epigram had a milder, less malicious meaning than is 
now expected from it. Many of his other verses enjoyed an “incredible 
celebrity” both at home and abroad—elegies, songs, sonnets, and minces 
compositions quite faded and effete now. Of his vers de société and siry 
effusions there is one still familiar piece, even to English readers, because 
of the story attached to it, “ La Puce” to wit, of which we cannot give a | 
more succinct and presentable account than the following stanza affords { 


And once that strenuous insect leap’d by chance . | 
Upon the white breast of a Gallic dame ; | 
Forthwith the wits of universal France ' | 
Vied to consign the happy flea to fame ! | 
Pasquier, the gravest joker of the age, | 
Berhymed En Fees in many a polish’d page.* 


It seemed as if all the beaux esprits of the grande nation were fleabitten. | 
Never did flea by taking such a local habitation make such a name. | 
Grave senators combined and competed to compliment “cette fameuse 
Puce’’ on its choice of a resting-place, “ sur le sein de la belle Mile. des 
Roches,” the result being materials enow for a whole volume of verses, 
more or less Anacreontic, in Greek, Latin, and French.f Mademoiselle’s 
Puce found its way even into Italy and Spain, whose native bards it in- 
spired to kindred strains. Of all these productions, not one, says Ba- 
rante,t but is at once dull and frivolous—or at least has since become so. 
The same may be alleged of the numerous pieces composed on Pasquier’s | 
hands. A painter had forgotten to give him hands in a portrait he once | 
sat for: whereupon there ensued a flood of rhymed pleasantries on the { 
hands, and on what can be done with or by them. Hence the promi- 
nent mention of la Puce and les Mains in every memoir of good old 
Stephen. Our ancestors were more easily amused than we are, and en- 
joyed trifles light as air, which we should call heavy as lead. 

We will conclude with quoting one of the best of his Latin epigrams 
—partly as a sample of the forme nette et concise into which he could | 
shape his ethics,—and partly because the precept it enforces was not | 
belied, but right worthily illustrated, by his own life-long practice : 


Non vivit, sibi qui soli, Torquatule, vivit : 
Si vere tibi vis vivere, vive aliis. 





—_ ; 


* Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, De Animabus Brutorum. t Sainte-Beuve. Hi 
t Etudes Historiques, t. ii. 















AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. PIOZZL* 


Ir has been said of Boswell—and has been repeated considerably more 
than once—that whatever were his talents or deficiencies, he has given 
us the very best biography that has ever been written. He has not 
merely raised a monument, more durable than bronze, to Johnson him- 
self, but has also created an interest, which is continually being revived, 
in all who surrounded the principal figure of his group. We believe that 
if a manuscript memoir were to be discovered of Robert Levet, or of 
Tetty’s ancestors, it would find a publisher. Something of the enduring 
memory of Mrs. Piozzi may be attributed to the same influence. Yet 
not all; for the writer of the “ Three Warnings” must have been remem- 
bered, though not with the same familiar knowledge of her faults, her 
talents, and her virtues, if Dr. Johnson had never existed. The memoirs 
which again bring her prominently before us could not have been placed 
in better hands than those of Mr. Hayward. His easy and attractive 
style, his talent for analysis and for anecdote, his familiarity with the 
literary history of the last hundred years, make him the fittest person 
that could have been chosen as the editor of these volumes. The reader 
who might be disposed to pass over many of their pages as the record of 
a “twice-told tale” must not measure the memories of others by his own. 
We may see portions of what was first laid before us by Boswell, and 
more recently in his own manner by Macaulay, again set forth by. Mr. 
Hayward ; but there is a flavour in his mode of preparing it that makes 
whatever he presents to us pleasant. There may be something in what 
he now, for the first time, gives us—unimportant, or of little value—that 
had better have been omitted; but there is more that we should be 
sorry to have lost. . It is altogether very agreeable reading. 

“When the papers of which the work is principally composed were 
laid before Lord Macaulay,” it appears that “ : gave it as his opinion 
that they afforded materials for a ‘ most interesting and durably popular 
volume.’ 

“ They comprise : 

‘1. Autobiographical Memoirs. 

“2. Letters, mostly addressed to the late Sir James Fellowes. 

“3. Fugitive pieces of her composition, most of which have never 
appeared in print.” And, 

4. Her manuscript notes on Wraxall’s Memoirs; and on her own 
Anecdotes of Johnson; his Letters; her Journey through France, Italy, 
and Germany; and her “ Retrospection,” or review of events, characters, 
situations, and their consequences, during the last eighteen hundred 
years ; which (with the exception of British Synonymy) include the 
whole of her published works, and number seven volumes; two of them 
in quarto. 

As Mr. Hayward is of opinion that “unless Mrs. Piozzi’s character 





* Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). 
Edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by A. 
Hayward, Esq.,Q.C. Two Vols. Longman and Co. 1861 
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and social position are freshly remembered, her reminiscences and lite- 
rary remains will lose much of their interest and utility,”’ he has thought 
it “advisable to recapitulate, by way of introduction, what has been 
ascertained from other sources concerning her :”’ and, to this, about two 
hundred and thirty pages of the first volume are devoted. 

But although ce an introduction may add to the completeness of the 
work itself, it will only be necessary, in a brief notice of its contents, to 
advert to a few of the more prominent incidents; and chiefly to those 
subsequent to the event by which she forfeited the good opinion of 
Johnson, and incurred a greater amount of censure than she deserved. 
Much of what this introduction presents to us, for the first time, is taken 
from a MS. Diary under the title of ‘ Thraliana,”’ which she kept for 
thirty-three eventful years, and at one time thought of burning. “ It is 
now, we are told, in the possession of Mr. Salusbury, who deems it of 
too private and delicate a character to be submitted to strangers, but has 
kindly supplied some curious passages and much valuable information 
extracted from it.” For the rest, the many editions of Boswell that have 
recently been published will supply any deficiencies. 

The correction of Boswell’s account of the Thrales, though adding 
some particulars, is not of much importance as to the principal facts— 
which are still that the father, availing himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented by a favourable combination of circumstances, accumulated with 
hard industry the fortune he possessed; that he had peculiar opportunities 
of introducing his son at Oxford as the associate of young men of the 
first rank in society; and that, to this, and to his education in every way, 
the wealth that had been self-acquired was liberally devoted. “If this 
young dog (he used to say) does not find so much after I am gone as he 
expects, let him remember that he has had a great deal in my own time.” 
His allowances were those of a nobleman. 

We are told from the “ Thraliana” that “ he wisely connected him with 
the Cobhams and their relations, Grenvilles, Lyttletons, and Pitts, to 
whom he lent money, and they lent assistance of every other kind, so 
that my Mr.Thrale,” she writes, ‘‘ was bred up at Stowe, and Stoke, and 
Oxford, and every genteel place; had been abroad with Lord Westcote, 
whose expenses old Thrale cheerfully paid, 1 suppose, who was thus a 
kind of tutor to the young man, who had not failed to profit by these 
advantages, and who was, when he came down to Offley to see his 
father’s birthplace, a very handsome and well accomplished gentleman.” 
This is rather careless writing, it must be confessed, both as to language 
and facts. Lord Cobham, it may be mentioned, had married the daughter 
of the elder Mr. Thrale’s uncle (Mr. Halsey), who preceded him in the 
Brewery. Mrs. Thrale says, in a marginal note on Boswell’s account of 
her husband’s family, “ old Thrale, as these fine writers call him—then 
a young fellow, a like his uncle, eminent for personal beauty—made 
himself so useful to Mr. Halsey -that the weight of the business fell 
entirely on him; and while Edmund (the uncle) was canvassing the 
borough and visiting the viscountess (Lady Cobham), Ralph Thrale was 
getting money both for himself and his principal ; who, envious of his 
success with a wench they both liked, but who preferred the young man 
to the old one [our lady ancestors wrote plainly}, died, leaving him never 
a guinea, and he bought the brewhouse of Lord and Lady Cobham, 
making an excellent bargain, with the money he had saved.” 
April—voL. CXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXIY. 2a 
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In referring to Boswell’s description of her husband, “as presenting 
the character of a plain independent English Squire,” she contradicts it 
with “No, no! Mr. Thrale’s manners presented the character of a gay 
man of the town; like Millament, in Congreve’s comedy, he abhorred 
the country and everything in it.’’ Without much affection, apparently, 
on either side, Mrs. Thrale was married to him when she was about 
twenty-three. She became acquainted with Johnson two years later, when 
he was about fifty-six ; and their friendship was interrupted between three 
and four years after Mr, Thrale’s death in 1781, upon her marriage with 
Mr. Piozzi. Except as it might have affected the social position of her 
daughters, her error in forming this connexion has been greatly exagge- 
rated. There was no indecent haste. The funeral baked meats had 
long since disappeared. And the object of her affections, however we 
may regard his profession, was an amiable and honourable man. Miss 
Burney had written a letter of introduction, some months before Mr. 
Thrale’s death; and the circumstances under which, previous to its 
reception, his acquaintance with his future wife took place, are related in 
the “ Autobiographical Memoirs.” They were then at Brighton. It 
was “in August, 1780,” che says, “‘or thereabout—when the rioters at 
Bath had driven my sick husband and myself and Miss Thrale into Sussex 
for change of place. I had been in the sea early one morning, and was 
walking with my eldest daughter on the cliff, when seeing Mr. Piozzi 
stand at the library door, I accosted him in Italian and asked him if he 
would like to give that lady a lesson or two whilst at Brighton, that she 
might not be losing her time. He replied, coldly, that he was come 
thither himself merely to recover his voice, which he feared was wholly 
lost ; that he was composing some music and lived in great retirement ; 
so I took my leave, and we continued our walk, Miss Thrale regretting 
she had lost such an opportunity ; but, on our returning home the same 
day, Mr. Piozzi siarted out of the shop, begged my pardon for not 
knowing me before, protested his readiness to do anything to oblige me, 
and his concern for not being able to contribute to our amusement, but 
that I should command everything in his now limited power. We parted, 
and at breakfast the post brought me a letter from the present Madame 
D’Arblay, saying that her father’s friend, Mr. Piozzi, was gone to 
Brighthelmstone, where she hoped we should meet, for though he had 
lost his voice, his musical powers were enchanting, and that I should find 
him a companion likely to lighten the burden of life to me, as he was 
just a man to my natural taste.” His voice he partially recovered. 

As regarded his station in his own country, it was at least respectable. 
He was the son of a gentleman of Brescia, and had been intended for the 
Church. It is true that in Italy the priesthood, unaceompanied by other 
claims, gives no social position; nor did there seem to be any wish on 
the part of the young Piozzi to assume its self-sacrificing duties. Ful- 
filling the prophecy of an uncle, that he would “never get nearer the 
altar than the organ-loft,” he devoted himself to music. In the profession 
he had chosen his great success was at the court of France, in conjunction 
with Sacchini: and this was about the time that he became acquainted 
with the Thrales. ‘It was never asserted or insinuated,’’ says Mr. 
Hayward, “that her regard for him took too warm a tinge whilst Thrale 
lived, and it appears to have ripened slowly into love, manifesting no 
symptoms caleulated to excite suspicion till the year before the crisis.” 
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But as this approached, the disapprobation which was afterwards so freely 
expressed, began to show itself, and malice, pity, and regret foreran the 
consummation of her fault. 

“ So pelting and pitiless was the storm of taunts and reproaches, and 
so urgent were the remonstrances, that a temporary reaction was effected : 
her promise was withdrawn; her letters were returned; and Piozzi was 
poennes to leave the country. But the sustained effort imposed upon 

er was beyond her strength; her health gave way under the resulting 
conflict of emotions; and her daughters reluctantly connived at his recal 
by her physician, as a measure on which her life depended. She was 
married to him on the 25th of July, 1784.” 

Amongst the first to censure her, and in a tone of harsh and insulting 
severity which he had no right to assume, was Dr, Johnson, In reply 
to a considerate aud affectionate letter addressed to him, on the 30th of 
June, but which he seems to have misunderstood, he wrote to her, 
“ Mapam,—lIf I interpret your letter right, you are ignominiously married ; 
if it is yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have aban- 
doned your children and your religion, God forgive your wickedness ; if 
you have forfeited your fame and your country, may your folly do no 
further mischief. If the last act is yet to do, I who have loved you, 
esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you, I who long thought you 
the first of womankind, entreat that, before your fate is irrevocable, I 
may once more see you. I was, I once was, madam, most truly yours, 
Sam. Jonnson. July 2, 1784. I will come down if you permit it.” 

Mr. Hayward gives this letter as now first printed ; but it must have 
been seen, at the time, by Dr. Woleot, as, in his well-known eclogue of 
“ Bozzy and Piozzi” (which is quoted on the subject), he uses some of its 
very words : speaking of it as 


Beginning thus (in strains not formed to flatter), 
“* Madam, if that most ignominious matter 
Be not concluded——” 


and anticipating its publication ‘“‘some day” by the lady herself. 

It was replied to by Mrs. Thrale with the calm indignation of offended 
goodness, and in the forgiving spirit which was shown throughout her 
life, even towards her bitterest enemies ; but she desired that till a better 
feeling on his part prevailed, their intercourse should cease. Six days, 
however, brought his letter advising her, with his usual sound judgment, 
to prevail upon Mr. Piozzi to settle in England; but commencing with a 
passage that was thought to confirm a previous misconception. 

We refer to the general impression that the anger shown by Johnson 
was to be attributed to jealousy. But it must be remembered that he 
was then in his seventy-fifth year, a period when the mind is ram é 
tinged with darker colours than the bloom of young desire and purp 
light of love; and the ills of age had recently been accelerated b 
an attack of paralysis. Even at a much earlier date, when Boswell 
indiscreetly alluded to his reported feelings towards Mrs. Thrale, he 
rebuked him with severe displeasure. When Piozzi had been placed 
upon the same footing as himself with the Thrales, he spoke of the new 
favourite with friendly courtesy. In Nov., 1781, he says of him, “ Piozzi, 
I find, is coming in spite of Miss Harriet’s prediction—and when he comes 
2a2 
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and J come, you will have two about you that love you; and I question 
if either of us heartily care how few more you have.” This is not the 
language even of soltonnty rivalry ; nor did his altered feelings proceed 
from the jealousy of a lover. It might have been mortifying to him to 
find that affections had been bestowed upon another, to which his age, 
appearance, and habits forbad him to aspire; and he might have honestly 
thought that a lady who traced her descent from the Dukes of Bavaria,* 
was about to lower herself by a mésalliance ; but all this was very dif- 
ferent from jealousy in the sense to which it has been attributed to him. 
From whatever motive his anger proceeded, there was little allowance 
made “ for human frailty ;’’ and it is rightly asked by Mr. Hayward, 
“Did he, or the rest of her acquaintance who joined in censuaring or 
repudiating her, ever attempt to enter into her feelings, and weigh her 
conduct with reference to its tendency to promote her own happiness ? 
Could they have done so, had they tried? Can any one so identify 
himself, or herself, with another as to be sure of the soundness of the 
counsel or the justice of the reproof? She was neither impoverishing 
her children (who had all independent fortunes) nor abandoning them. 
She was setting public opinion at defiance, which is commonly a foolish 
thing to do; but what is public opinion to a woman whose heart is 
breaking, and who finds after a desperate effort that she is unequal to 
the sacrifice demanded of her? She accepted Piozzi deliberately, with 
full knowledge of his character; and she never repented of her choice.” 

Her own reasons, in justification of what she had done, were given in 
the letter to Johnson, to which we last referred. ‘“ The birth,” she says, 
‘of my second husband is not meaner than that of my first ; his senti- 
ments are not meaner, his profession is not meaner, and his superiority 
in what he professes is acknowledged by all mankind. It is want of 
fortune, then, that is ignominious; the character of the man I have 
chosen has no other claim to such an epithet. The religion to which he 
has been always a zealous adherent, will, I hope, teach him to forgive 
insults he has not deserved; mine will, I hope, enable me to bear them 
at once with dignity and patience.”’ 

There are two things in this defence which may, at least, be questioned. 
She must have been looking from a purely Italian point of view when she 
compared the status of a foreign professor of music with that of a great 
London brewer. We remember that when the family of one of the suc- 
cessors of the Thrales was travelling en grand seigneur in Italy, some 
thirty years since, the untravelled Florentines had a feeling of this kind, 
and could not conceive how a Brewer could maintain the retinue and ex- 
aw of a prince. As to wealth, Piozzi was, at least, independent ; 

e had realised something considerable in France, and the papers of the 
day estimated his gains in England at twelve hundred a year. He had 
lent his future bride a thousand pounds during the pecuniary derange- 
ments that followed her husband's death, nor did he require its repayment 
when persuaded to leave England. She remitted him the interest. In 
fact, she was at no time a good financier. When Mr. Thrale had 
jeopardised his solvency by entering into the schemes of an adventurer, 
who persuaded him that he could make beer “without the beggarly 





* Vol. i. p. 238. 
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elements of malt and hops,” she showed great energy and tact in raisin 
the loans that saved him; and she canvassed the. brewers of Southwark 
for a renewal of their orders, as zealously as she had canvassed them for 
their votes at an election; “In great matters,” said Johnson, “you are 
scarcely ever mistaken;” but the nice adjustment of expenditure to 
income was an accomplishment she had not been taught, and which she 
could never acquire. She was embarrassed when Piozzi married her, and 
when deprived, by his death, of the careful yet liberal economy with which 
he had managed her affairs, she became embarrassed again. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s grounds of astonishment at her choice of Piozzi, 
was the want of youth and good looks. He is Wp Pay to have said to 
her, “ Why, ma’am, he is not only a stupid, ugly dog, but he is an old 
dog, too.” We doubt exceedingly if this was ever expressed; and there 
is abundant evidence that it was untrue. 

Miss Seward described him (three years after his marriage) as a 
handsome man, in middle life, with gentle, pleasing, unaffected manners ; 
and, as regards his personal appearance, this is confirmed by his likeness, 
still preserved amongst the family portraits at Brynbella. “It is that of 
a good-looking man of about forty.” But whatever may have been his 
features, he was remembered even by his neighbours in Wales—and 
country neighbours are not usually blind to faults—as a man of amiable 
dispositions, and “kind to the poor.” His wife described the twenty 
years passed in his society as ‘a happy dream of twenty hours.” 

The first two or three years after their marriage were spent upon the 
Continent, where they mixed with the best society, both English and 
foreign ; with the noble both of other lands and of her own, At Florence 
she was cordially received into a circle that was regarded—even by pub- 
lishers—as representing “the genius of the age,” till it was “ crushed, 
without remorse, by Gifford’s heavy hand.” The best account of it may 
be found in his preface to the “ Meviad.” ‘In 1785,” he says, “ a few 
English of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled together at Florence, 
took a fancy to while away their time in scribbling high-flown panegyyrics 
upon themselves, and complimentary ‘ canzonettas’ on two or three Italians, 
who understood too little of the language in which they were written to 
be disgusted with them. In this there was not much harm, nor, indeed, 
much good; but as folly is progressive, they soon wrought themselves into 
an opinion that they really deserved the fine things which were mutually 
said and sung of each other. Thus persuaded, they were unwilling their 
inimitable productions should be confined to the little circle that produced 
them, they therefore transmitted them hither; and as their friends were 
enjoined not to show them, they were first handed about the town with 
great assiduity, and then sent to the press.” 

But however we may now estimate their literary merits, we are told 
by the satirist 


That lords and dukes hung blubbering o’er each line, 
That lady-critics wept, and cried “ Divine !” 


and no doubt the authors of these precious effusions formed, at that time, 
the best English society in Florence. 

The principal sojourn of the Piozzis while abroad was here, and at 
Milan, where the master’s knowledge of Italian habits and Italian prices 
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enabled him to ise his talent for economy most successfully. He 
engaged the “ winter side” of a palace, belonging to a Conte Fidele, with 
bath-rooms, dressing-rooms, magnificent reception-rooms, “‘ yellow damask 
curtains eight yards long,” bed curtains of “‘ white-watered tabby,” every- 
thing “very clean ;” and all this at a rent of “ fourscore pounds a year !” 
They had five servants; and “ Mr. Piozzi paid everybody every night of 
his life.” On one occasion, when they were “eight at table, the dishes 
seven and nine,” he showed that “ the whole expense, wine included, had 
been thirteen shillings.” There was only one drawback from the plea- 
sure of their residence at Milan. The dignitaries of the Church wished 
to make the lady “a Romanist ;” and though she seems to have defended 
her opinions with a dexterity sufficiently gratifying to herself, “ all this,” 
she says, “ however delightful, grew very wearisome and a /ittle dangerous; 
aud we were glad when spring-time came, that we might set out upon 
our travels.” 

The consideration they had enjoyed while on the Continent prepared a 
favourable reception on their return to England. Dr. Johnson had died, 
with reconciled feelings; and of those who survived him, most of them 
rallied round her as formerly. ‘‘ Numerous cards were left” at the hotel 
where they remained till a house in Hanover-square was fitted up to re- 
ceive them; and their subsequent visiting list (I. 160) contains about forty 
of the nobility and of the celebrities of the day. Their return to Streatham 
was something brilliant. It is noted in her Diary “1790, July 28,” and 
we ‘will describe it in her own words. ‘ We have kept,”’ she writes, “our 
seventh wedding-day, and celebrated our return to this house with pro- 
digious splendour and gaiety. Seventy people to dinner. . . . Never 
was a pleasanter day seen, and at night the trees and front of the house 
were illuminated with coloured lamps that called forth our neighbours 
from all the adjacent villages to admire and enjoy the diversion. Man 
friends swear that not less than a thousand, men, women, and children, 
might have been counted in the house,and grounds, where, though all 
were admitted, nothing was stolen, lost, or broken, or even damaged—a 
circumstance almost incredible; and which gave Mr. Piozzi a high opinion 
of English gratitude and respectful attachment.” 

Much of their subsequent life was passed in Wales; and here, by his 
judicious management of their income, he restored the old family mansion | 
and church of Bachygraig, built the new villa of Brynbella, paid off 
mortgages with his own money, and again accumulated about six thousand 
pounds, which he left to his own family. At Brynbella, “on the banks 
of the Clwydd,” he died; and one of its wings, according to the popular 
superstition, is still haunted by his gentle spirit, playing on his favourite 
instrument. 

From this time (1809) till her death, in 1821, Mrs. Piozzi resided 
chiefly in Bath and its neighbourhood. The letters addressed to Sir 
James Fellowes, which form part of the newly-published matter, were 
written between these dates, and, with a volume published under the title 
of “ Piozziana,” they supply Mr. Hayward with much of his materials 
for the remainder of her eventful history. 

As to one of its principal incidents, he has not been fully informed. 

Very little short of half a century has passed (as he reminds us) since 
an actor, of the name of Conway, appeared at Covent Garden, who was 
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understood to be the natural son of a nobleman. He was remarkably 
handsome ; but it was a beauty of such gigantic extent as to be an im- 
iment to his professional success. He so dwarfed those with whom he 
ad to appear upon the stage, as often to produce an effect unfavourable 
to the solemn mood of tragedy, and destructive, in every way, of pic- 
turesque grouping. In the letters to Sir James Fellowes he is often 
mentioned in terms of high admiration. With one exception, however, 
the writer says nothing more than might have been said by any one of 
a favourite actor; and that Conway had some amount of talent may be 
assumed, from his having been selected as the Romeo and Jaffier of 
Miss O’Neill’s Juliet and Belvidera. Even if the letters which (after 
his death, on his voyage from New York to Charleston) were sent from 
America for publication were really addressed to him by Mrs.- Piozzi, 
their language is scarcely stronger than that of a zealous female friend ; 
and Mr. Hayward rejects the rumour of any deeper attachment as im- 
probable. 

But there is other evidence. We ourselves heard the late Charles 
Mathews say—and no one who knew him will question his veracity— 
that Conway had himself shown him Mrs. Piozzi’s offer of marriage, 
and asked his opinion and advice. Mathews told him at once that he 
could not honourably take advantage of it. “ That,” said Conway, “ is 
what I myself felt ; but in a matter so important to one so poor as I am, 
I also felt that my own decision should be confirmed by the opinion of a 
friend. I now know what to do.”” This; we repeat, we heard from Mathews 
himself, at the time the circumstance occurred, and we therefore believe it. 
And what does it amount to? That the judgment of a lady of lively 
feelings, when nearly eighty years of age, was not so sound as it had 
been in better days. A draft for one hundred pounds, which she pre- 
sented to him only two days before her death, he very honourably re- 
turned to her executors; but it does not appear whether they retained it. 
There is no evidence, that we are aware of, tothe contrary. Beauty was 
one of her tastes. She asks Sir James Fellowes, whom she had sent to 
Squib, the auctioneer, if he had seen the real Squib (the father), adding, 
“he is a very good-looking man ;’’ a quality that she thought every 
auctioneer ought to possess. 

A life of so much excitement was consistently—we had almost said, 
appropriately—closed. The year before her death she celebrated her 
eightieth birthday by a concert, ball, and supper, to between six and 
seven hundred people, at the Kingston Rooms, Bath, she herself leading 
off the first dance with Piozzi’s nephew, her adopted son, Sir John Salus- 
bury, on whom she had settled Brynbella and its lands, and she had 
lived to see him high sheriff of her native county. “ When fears were ex- 
pressed at the ball that she had done too much, she replied: ‘ No; this 
sort of thing [we presume she meant decaying meio greatly in the 
mind; and I am almost tempted to say the same of growing old at all.’” 
The following day she was as vivacious as ever. , 

Early in May, 1821, an illness of ten days brought her feverish exist- 
ence to a close. We have chiefly confined ourselves, as we intended, to 
the portion of it that followed her second marriage ; its previous incidents 
are familiar to every reader of Boswell. 

Mr. Hayward, in summing up her merits, might have spoken of her 
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even in higher terms than he has ventured upon. It is not sufficient that 
‘¢ her life and character” should “ be vindicated against unjust reproach.” 
With all her levity and affectation, she possessed many fine qualities. 
Few had the Christian virtue of forgiveness of injuries in so eminent a 
degree. She had a good word for many whom she had little cause to 
love, and for some who had deeply wronged her. Envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, were sins from which she had rarely need to 
pray for deliverance. Her mind was quick and vigorous, and its early 
evelopment, of which she herself gives us a gossiping and amusing 
account (I. 243), was not a precocious power of learning, but of wit and 
reason; and, as she grew in years, it was improved by a good deal of 
acquired knowledge. Of this Mr. Hayward furnishes us with ample 
authorities, a few of which we quote. Wraxall considered her “ to pos- 
sess at least as much information, a mind as cultivated, and more bril- 
liancy of intellect, than Mrs. Montagu.” Madame D’ ‘Arblay describes 
her “as delightful ;” with “talents to create admiration, good humour 
to excite love, understanding to give entertainment, and a heart which, 
like my dear father’s,* seems already fitted for another world.”’ Miss 
Hawkins says, in her Memoirs, “ I have heard it said that in whatever 
company she fell, she could be the most agreeable person in it.” Miss 
Seward wrote of “her conversation” as “that bright wine of the intel- 
lects which has no lees.” And Dr. Johnson’s commendations are scat- 
tered, in frequent praises, throughout the narrative. His single sentence, 
6 Madam, you never talk nonsense; you have as much sense, and more 
wit, than any woman | know,” is an enduring monument. 

Of her style we may judge for ourselves. “We would neither speak of 
it as contemptuously as Gifford, or as Horace W ‘alpole spoke of it before 
he had been charmed by her “ Della Cruscan’”’ preface ; nor would we 
laud it with the flattery of her friends at Florence : “ Her theory was that 
books should be written in the same colloquial and idiomatic language 
which is employed by cultivated persons in conversation.” It was a 
modified anticipation of Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, and its results 
are very fairly estimated by no unfriendly critic. The power, in an 
eminent degree, of “ bringing before the reader the scenes she describes; 
wit, knowledge, and imagination; and occasional beauty and correctness, 
are conceded to her ; but with the drawbacks of vulgarisms and ill-chosen 
expletives, fatal at once to the grace and ease of the sentences they dis- 
figure.’’ It may be added, that the charm of what she has written is 
rather in the liveliness of her thoughts than in the language which con- 
veys them. 

In much of her prose there are the faults that Cobbett, in reviewing 
the king’s speech, thought “a disgrace even to ministers selected by 
boroughmongers ;” and her verses are rather the clever sketchy draughts 
of an amateur than the works of a practised artist. The best are the 
“ Three Warnings,” and the ‘‘ Streatham Portraits.” The ‘“ Della 
Cruscan” remains are of no more value than might have been expected. 

As a linguist her acquirements are said to “have been considerable. 
“One great charm of her companionship to cultivated men was her 





* Miss Burney rarely forgot her father or herself. Like certain of the Ger- 
mans, she had a special regard for unser. 
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familiarity with the learned languages, as well as with French, Italian, 
and Spanish.’’ The author of “ Piozziana’’ says: “ She not only read 
and wrote Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but had for sixty years constantly 
and ardently studied the Scriptures and the works of commentators in the 
original languages.” This is too loosely expressed to be much relied 
upon.* Johnson did not estimate her coer very highly; “ but she 
could appreciate a classical allusion or quotation, and translate off-hand 
a Latin epigram into idiomatic English.” Her version of Parini’s lines 
on the Air Balloon are close and graceful. Yet she writes of opera- 
dancers as “ Baylerinas.”” It might seem in joke, if we did not occa- 
sionally meet with other slips of a similar kind. 

In a summary of female attributes we must not omit her personal ap- 
pearance. Boswell described her as “ short, plump, and brisk ;’’ which 
no lady, we have ever been acquainted with, would receive as-a compli- 
ment. Mr. Croker says that “he should have added that she was very 
pretty.” ‘Her face,” Mr. Hayward concludes, “ was attractive from 
animation and expression, and her personal appearance pleasing on the 
whole.” She told the author of “ Piozziana”’ that she never was hand- 
some : ‘she had always too many strong points in her face for beauty.” 
We might judge so from the portrait prefixed to the first volume, but 
then it was taken at the age of seventy-six. It was even then a fine face ; 
and confirms the likeness in Hogarth’s picture, which Lord Macaulay re- 
commended the editor to have engraved for his work ; a suggestion that 
we are glad to find adopted. She herself establishes its authenticity. In 
a letter to Sir James Fellowes, October 30, 1815, she describes her first 
acquaintance with Hogarth, with whom her father was very intimate, and 
he often dined with them. On this occasion he won the hearts of the 
children by good humouredly joining them in the Game of Goose, and 
letting them win all the money. The next time she saw him was in 
Leicester Fields. “‘ Mr. Hogarth,” she writes, “ was painting, and bid me 
sit to him: ‘ And now look here,’ said he, ‘ 1 am doing this for you. You 
are not fourteen years old yet, I think, but you will be twenty-four, and 
this portrait will then be like you. “Tis the lady’s last stake ; see how 
she hesitates between her money and her honour. Take you care; I see 
an ardour for play in your eyes and in your heart: don’t indulge it. I 
shall give you this picture as a warning, because I love you now, you are 
so good a girl.’ In a fortnight’s time after that visit we went out of town. 
He died somewhat suddenly, I believe, and I never saw my poor portrait 
again, till going to Fonthill many, many years afterwards, I met it there, 
and Mr. Piozzi observed the likeness... . . The summer before last it 
was exhibited in Pall-Mall as the property of Lord Charlemont.” Her 
daughter, Mrs. Hoare, who accompanied her to Fonthill, also recognised 
the resemblance to what she might have been. ‘ With regard to play,” 
she adds, “I have always been particular in avoiding it, so that I scarce 
know whether the inclination ever subsisted or not.”’ 

Whatever -. be our stand-point, Mrs. Piozzi must always be regarded 


with interest. Even her political opinions are amusing. Her Toryism 





* In speaking of Mr. Thrale’s admiration of Sophia Streatfield’s learning, she 
says herself, “I wish J understood Greek!” and owns her inferiority to her rival. 
They had both been educated by Dr. Collier, a man of talent and learning, to 
whom they were much attached. 
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was so ultra that Conservatives of the present day would not acknow- 
her. She thus discourses of the dog-tax and game-laws : 

“No matter! my half-crown for Flo shall be willingly contributed, 
though I do think seriously that the dog-tax and repeal of game-laws 
will have an exceeding bad effect on the country, where gentlemen will 
want inducements to remain when hunting and coursing and shooting are 
at an end. Horses will lower in price, , testo and little oats will be 
sown at all. I think democracy in all her insidiousness could not have 
contrived a more certain pcinciple of levelling, and republicanism in all 
her pride could not plan more perfect gratification than that of seeing the 
young farmers’ sons cocking their guns in face of a landlord upon whom 
no man feeling any dependence he will shelter himself amongst the 
crowds of London, and prefer being jastled at Vauxhall by his taylor, to 
the being robbed of innocent amusements by those who were bred on his 
land, and fed on his bounty.”* 

In another place she says, “there are those who think nothing but an 
acre of land will in two or three years be worth a guinea. The funds do 
fall so strangely and so fast.” 

What would she have said to a tax on “ Flo”’ of 12s.; the game-laws 
attenuated ; the value of land higher than ever it was known ; and yet 
hunting and shooting amongst the most fashionable of our pursuits ? 

She also observes upon some of the disordered intellects whose notions 
Dr. Cumming is content to revive: “Should these explainers of the 
prophecies prove the wise men we take them for,t and should the call of 
the Jews be at hand—their taking out such monstrous sums would break 
us down at once [we might presume that the recent precautions of the 
Bank of England are intended to prevent such a result]. But,” she 
continues, “the Turkish empire must give way before that hour ap- 
proaches; and rapidly as the wheel does run down the hill, increasing in 
velocity every circle it makes, I can’t believe that things are coming so 
ran forward.” 

inecures of 12,000/. or 20,0007. a year she considers unobjectionable, 
“unless the possessor carries his wealth and spends it, in a foreign 
country.” 

Her letters, mostly addressed to Sir James Fellowes, are valuable as 
bringing her before us in old age with all the kind-heartedness and 
buoyancy of spirit which never deserted her. In one of the last of them 
she exclaims, “ Well, ’tis a blest thing to be fourscore, and I would not be 
younger for the world I am going to quit. My health and spirits are 
good, and my friends are very good to me, and I can be as kind to them.” 
Though she dared to give a ball at eighty, she thought often and 
seriously of the change that awaited her, and her cheerfulness cannot be 
regarded as any proof that she did not think rightly. If we have spoken 
of her “ levity,” it was with no intention of reproach. Her old age was 
beautiful. 





* We cannot omit Mr. Hayward’s note. “If indignation makes verses, it does 
not supply syntax ; and this sentence, which I have not attempted to correct, bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the county member who described Sir Robert Peel 
as “not the sort of man that you could put salt upon his tail.” 


a expounders in her day had determined upon the end of all things in 
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It would be an imperfect notice of the writer of the “‘ Three Warnings” 
if we omitted to give a specimen of her verse; and one of the most 
favourable we could select is her graceful translation from the French of 
President Lamoignon, which was extracted by herself from the earlier 
records of the “ Thraliana,” for her favourite correspondent, about three 
years before she died. 


Arrived at grave and grey fourscore, 
*Tis time to think of life no more; 
Time to be gone; and therefore I 
Can quit this world without a sigh : 
Without or sorrow, care, or fright, 
Can bid the company good night. 


When hence we part, ’tis hard to say 
Whither we rove, or which the way ; 
But He who sent me here can show 
My doubtful footsteps where to go; 
So, trusting to His truth and might, 
Tl bid the company good night. 
I’ve tasted here of every joy, 

But time can taste itself destroy ; 

It teizes me to see how soon 

Quite good for nothing I am grown ; 
When such the case, ’tis oapaly right 
To bid the company good night. 


The letters are followed by some extracts from her “ ager aay vl 
upon which Gifford, when it first appeared, exhausted more than his 
usual bitterness. It is not the work of an accomplished philologist, we 
must admit. She shows us amusingly how the words were used; but 
their different shades of meaning are very imperfectly, if at all, defined. 
Its republication at Paris, in a French version, with a portrait de cette 
dame celébre, was a compliment that she greatly appreciated. 

With these the work concludes; and we are reminded by a long array 
of pages that we ought now also to bring our notice of it toan end. Its 
contents show some of our old celebrities in a less favourable light than 
we could have wished. The Burneys appear selfish and worldly- 
minded ; and Baretti comes before us as a monster without any redeem- 
ing quality except talent, and fortitude in danger. He attacked with 
savage and unmanly libels the lady whose hospitalities and kindnesses he 
had shared for years, and he exhibits a baseness that renders credible 
the anecdote quoted by Mr. Hayward from the mysterious Diary of 
Dr. Campbell. “Huggins,” he tells us (who was a translator of 
Ariosto), “abuses Baretti infernally, and says that he one day lent 
Baretti a gold watch, and could never get it afterwards; that after many 
excuses Baretti skulked, and then got tthe to write to Mr. Huggins 
a suppliant letter; that this letter stopped Huggins awhile, while Baretti 
got protection from the Sardinian ambassador ; and that at last, with 

eat difficulty, the watch was got from a ——— to whom Baretti 
had sold it.” The man—as our sentimental comedies used to remind us 
—the man who could defame a woman, could be guilty of stealing a 
watch. And yet how does this injured woman notice his death? 
“ Baretti is dead. Poor Baretti! I am sincerely sorry for him, and as 
Zanga says, ‘If J lament thee, sure thy worth was great.’"’ He was a 
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manly character at worst, and died, as he lived, less like a Christian than 
a philosopher, refusing all spiritual or corporeal assistance, both which he 
considered useless to him. . . . He paid his debts, called in some ac- 
quaintance . . . bid him write his brothers word that he was dead, and 
“tf desired a woman who waited to leave him quite alone. . . . He 
ied ! 
And art thou dead ? so is my enmity ; 
I war not with the dead. 


Amongst those, too, of whom she had reason to complain were her own 
daughters, who all survived her. Though lovely and accomplished, they 
seem, in their intercourse with their mother at least, to have been any- 
thing but lovable. The eldest, immediately after her mother’s second 
marriage, had an establishment of her own. Here she occupied herself 
in studying ‘“ Hebrew, mathematics, fortification, and perspective;” and, 
in middle life, married Lord Keith, a widower, with one child, the pre- 
sent Countess de Flahault, and Baroness Keith and Nairne. The other 
daughters were Mrs. Mostyn, Mrs. Hoare, and one unmarried. 

But Mrs. Piozzi was as grateful for kindness as she was forgiving of 
injury. “Did I tell you,” she writes to Sir James Fellowes in 1816, 
“that I had saved Murphy” (alluding to the purchase of his portrait at 
the Streatham sale) “from the general wreck? . . . but I am no longer 
poor, and, when I was, there ought surely to be some difference made be- 
tween fidelity and unkindness. When Burneys were treacherous, and 
Baretti boisterous against poor unoffending H. L. P., dear Murphy was 
faithful found—among the faithless faithful only he: 


He, like his muse, no mean retreating made, 
But followed faithful to the silent shade. 


From the anecdotes in these volumes we might fill ten pages more. 
We can give only one or two. We should otherwise have copied “ Her 
character of Thrale”’—a man “so various’’ as not to be easily compre- 
hended—and of the platonic siren, “‘ Sophia Streatfield,” the seducer of 
his affections from a wife who had still the magnanimity to write of her, 
“that the man who runs mad for Sophy Streatfield has no reason to be 
ashamed of his passion.” ‘‘ She wasso amiable and so sweet-natured, no 
one appeared to blame him for the unusual and unrepressed delight he 
took in her agreeable society.” ‘ Handsome almost to perfection, deli- 
cate in her manners, soft in her voice, and strict in her principles.” 
“ She was dangerous both from her beauty and learning. Wit she pos- 
sessed none.” But the Streatfield was not content with a single 
triumph. Wherever she turned her steps, she seems to have gone, 


Like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 


And bishops, judges, great brewers, directors, and scholars, were alike her 
willing captives. 

For Johnson’s racy anecdote of Bet Flint, we may refer to its transcript 
oom Madame d’Arblay (I. 58): though it will bear being often re- 
peated. 

“A zealous editor of Pope,” Mr. Hayward observes, “ would readily 
brave the journey to Paris to pick up vial an anecdote as the following : 
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“T have stolen a day to visit my old acquaintance the English 
Austin Nuns at the Foffée, and found the whole community alive and 
cheerful; they are many of them agreeable women, and having seen Dr. 
Johnson with me when I was last abroad, inquired much for him: Mrs. 
Fermor, the Prioress, niece to Belinda in the Rape of the Lock, taking 
occasion to tell me comically enough, ‘that she believed there was but 
little comfort to be found in a house that harboured poets; for that she 
remembered Mr. Pope’s praise made her aunt very troublesome and con- 
ceited, while his numberless caprices would have employed ten servants 
to wait upon him; and he gave one (said she) no amends by his talk 
neither, for he only sat dozing all day, when the sweet wine was out, and 
made his verses chiefly in the night ; during which season he kept him- 
self awake by drinking coffee, which it was one of the maids’ business to 
make for him, and they took it by turns.’ ”’ 

She tells us of a Frenchman’s dislike both to Italy and England, 
because “ les Italiens se tuent ]’un l'autre, et les Anglois se font un plaisir 
de se tuer eux mesmes: j’aime mieux,” he adds, “me trouver 4 Paris 
pour rire un peu.” 

‘Miles Peter Andrews,”’ she says, “ ‘the rich and gay,’ sent out (in 
1814) ‘two hundred cards of invitation’ to see the fireworks in the park, 
‘from his windows, verandahs,’ &c.; but Miles Peter Andrews (his 
friends say) went off before the fireworks; so his heir removed the body, 
and received company himself. ‘Miles Andrews,’ as Lord Byron 
shortened it for his verse, is now nearly forgotten; he scarcely ‘lives in 
prologues.’” 

One of her contemporary celebrities at Bath was the Rev. George 
Henry Glasse, “ author of several volumes of sermons, and some transla- 
tions from the learned languages.” His fate may add force to the words 
of Montgomery: 


Though long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam, 

Live! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 
A quiet home. 


We are told in a note: 

“He had been to the city to raise asum of money to pay his debts, or 
(some say) to enable him to escape from his creditors to the Continent. 
On his return in a hackney-coach, he left his pocket-book containing the 
money in bank-notes on the seat, and on discovering his loss, committed 
maces The day following, the pocket-book with its contents was 
brought by the driver to the hotel at which he had stopped. Neptune 
Smith was more fortunate. He flung himself into the sea after casting 
up his betting-book, from a conviction that the balance was against him; 
was fished out, found that he had cast up his book wrong, and lived many 
years to exult in his nickname.” 


Live! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 
A quiet home. 


In another note we have the following : 
“ During a popular rising in Yorkshire, a well-known banker wrote to 
the Home-office that if the malcontents did not receive a cheque” (mean- 
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ing check), “he would not answer for the consequences. The obvious 
answer was, that he was the best man to apply the proposed remedy.” 
It must have been given by Canning. 


And Canning’s colleagues hate him for his wit. 


We again quote from a note: 

“ The ishop of Armagh, meeting the Earl of Carhampton, 
boasted that his legs carried him as well as ever. ‘ Ay, my lord, but not 
to the same places.’ ” ey 

The anecdote of La Fille at Montreuil is Mrs. Piozzi’s: 

“She had complained of our avant coureur’s behaviour. ‘Il parle 
sur le haut ton, mademoiselle’ (said I), ‘ mais il a lecceur bon.’ ‘Ouyda’ 
(replied she, smartly), ‘ mais c’est le ton qui fait la chanson.’” 

his is a whole essay on courtesy in a ~— phrase. 

But if we go on we shall be committing the fault of a dull preacher, 
who, after raising our hopes with “ finally,’ recommences “in con- 
clusion.” 

It is not merely that they enable us to do justice to an amiable and 
clever woman, but because they revive so agreeably our recollections of 
an interesting epoch that Mr. Hayward’s volumes will be appreciated ; 
and, judging from our own impressions, they will be found as pleasant 
reading as - Ss of Boswell himself. 








STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. CHar.ves KENT. 


XV.—DRYDEN AT SOHO. 


BEFORE an open porch whence music wells, 

Like far-off tides from lips of ocean shells, 

A casual passer—pausing ’mid the glare: 

Poured through that portal on the evening air— 
A dropped carnation from the causeway flags 
Lifts where with love his loitering footsteps lags : 
That love of all things beautiful that bloom 
*Twixt the germ-cradle and the shrouding tomb, 
That affluent love the poet only feels, 

To whose rapt soul each sense of beauty steals, 
Steals with the same divine, benefic power 

From man’s and nature’s face, from weed and flower. 


A moment since, and swift by menial throng 

A pole-swung chair of glass, here borne along, 
Revealed within, by ruddy torchlight seen, 

A perfumed minion with the courtliest mien : 

Rich curls ambrosial st reaming o’er his vest, 

The daintiest love-locks crowning his haught’ crest ; 
Voluptuous pleasure dimpling round a mouth 
Where blent with northern pride th’ impassioned south ; 
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Dark eyes whence flamed alternate lust and hate, 
As varying impulse swayed that evil fate ; 

A dagger frown, a deadly poison smile, 

Gleaming by flashes in that glance of guile. 


A moment hence, and down ’mid neighbouring mews, 
Where the flash tavern lurks amo fhe stews, 

The purchased ruffians of yon tinselled thing, 

With its moth splendour and its serpent sting, 

Twin huckstering panderers to that villain soul,’ 
Slaves of the bludgeon at its whim’s control, 

There slink to felon haunts till deepening night 

Shall lure them forth to deeds that shun the light, 
The assassin’s stab, the caitiff’s brutal blow, 

Dealt through the darkness on an unarmed foe. 


Between which contrasts, here one instant seen, 
Stands the doomed victim of their recreant spleen, 
Still with the Christmas-bloomed carnation stands, 
Toying its petals frail in careless hands, 

His aspect grave: his raiment scant’ly laced, 

Its gilten gloss by thriftiest wear defaced ; 

A plain slouch-hat of felt drawn o’er his brow, 

His long grey elf-locks streaming thence below, 
Beneath which shade beams forth with kindly glance, 


The ruddiest, smooth-shorn, thought-bright countenance : 


One that in subtlest maze of nervous lines, 
Grave depth of genius, wit and heart combines, 


Thus for one moment o’er that fragile flower— 
With what ’tranced air of tenderness and power !— 
Musing awhile of all its streaks and stains, 

And of the “‘ green blood” circling through its veins, 
And of the fragrance that its censer-grace 

Wafts where above it bends his earnest face— 

The wild dance-music from the vacant porch 

Floats with the fumes of the extinguished torch, 
Reeking with sulphurous breath that taints the gale, 
From the slant cone above the area rail. 

Through the eve’s stillness and the music sweet 
Hark! the dim patter of gay twinkling feet, 

The jingling spur, the whistling silken dress, 

Whirled through the revel’s labyrinthine stress, 

The soft shrilled laugh and many murmuring sound 
Of distant voices circling blithely round— 

Such the faint echoes poured, like ocean’s moan 
From coil of sea-shell, there with various tone 
Through yonder vacant portal ringing clear 

Round the calm Poet’s half-unconscious ear, 
Thrilling with chime of mirth the wintry atmosphere. 


Full soon—when paler yonder porch-glow burns, 
When hither back that lagging step returns, 

Back from yon Critie’s old familiar lair, 

Where by the hearth yet stands his honoured chair— 
When hither homeward tend those tranquil feet 
Down the hushed trail of each deserted street— 
Fierce forth shall spring what dark in covert laid 
Waits for his coming, the vile ambuscade! 
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Abhorred and branded on the scroll of fame 

For ever radiant with the poet’s name, 

Shall loom the title of that puny lord, 

That dastard peer, yea, branded and abhorred ! 
That stealthy foe who with vicarious blade 

Stabs ‘neath the shelter of the midnight’s shade, 
Who deals with | hand the blow oblique, 
“Willing to wound”—Aimsel/ “ afraid to strike !” 


Pass on to glory, gracious bard, through all 
The scorn and stripes that may around thee fall ; 
Pass to the glory that thy soul awaits, 

When on its skirts shall swing the ivory gates. 
Th’ eternal meed of those seraphic strains 

On wings of rhyme that far o’er human pains, 
Soaring and si ing from man’s symbolled sod, 
Bears ev’n in life thy rapturous soul to God! 


Snatched like a brand half-burnt from hellish fire, 
Culled like a pearl of price from loathliest mire, 

Thy Genius, purified by prayer and toil, 

No more its awful singing robes shall soil— 

Trailed through the dregs of vice that strow the stage, 
Blazoning the prurience of a profligate age, 

Whose wit with virtue devilish war doth wage. 
Cleansed from which foul pollutions of thine art, 

Thy chastened mind shall choose “ the better part” — 
Mary’s not Martha’s—quitting festive board 

Calmly to sit adoring by the Lord! 


Meekly thy Muse upon God’s altar stone— 

As when gold crowns before the Great White Throne 
Are cast amid hosannahs pealed !—there lays 

The votive wreath of thine immortal bays. 

Earth’s spotted Panther left—thine onlent mind 

Shall track with loving faith Heaven’s milk-white Hind : 
Chanting with ravished joy in ethic son 

The chime of Truth her footfall bears along : 

Painting in verse sublime with words of grace 

Her shining garb and her angelic face : 

Raising with reverent hand the veil divine 

That screens the holy mysteries of her shrine 

The bread supernal that no doubt can leaven, 

Glimpses of sudden glory caught from heaven ! 

Thus ever sing, we of the sacred lyre— 

Thy voice resounding like celestial choir, 

Lifting its choral tones in cries of love, 

That pierce through all God’s starry realms above : 

As still with glorias Juda’s midnight rings, 

As yet through thee divine Cecilia sings ! 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER’S TREASURE. 


FROM THE DANISH. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


Part II. 


“ How long will it probably be before he brings the doctor?” asked 
the stranger, after a considerable silence. 

“He will be here soon. There is a man who lives down at Veedersi, 
to whom we have sometimes been of service, he will lend Ebbe his gig, 
and if the doctor be at home they may be here before nightfall.” 

“T hardly think I shall hold out so long; the wound in my chest 
burns like a glowing coal, Jérgen, and my breath is failing me. Lord 
help me! Must I lie down and die now—now that I am just close upon 
the realisation of all my wishes? For eleven long years I have been 
speculating on coming to this coast. I wanted to set up my rest here. 
I have plenty of means—plenty of means, and could live like a king ; 
but first came that accursed shipwreck, and then, after I was so fortunate 
as to reach the land, to be obliged to creep into a dog-hole like this! 
There is no luck with the money—it is mixed up with blood and 
injustice |” 

“ What money ?” asked Jérgen, in amazement. 

“ What, the devil! why that of which I am speaking, to be sure. 
But I will do some good with it. Do you need an hospital here, ame: 
these sand-hills? If so, I shall have one built, so large that a man-of- 
war might tack about in it. I will build a tower, too, with a lighthouse 
at the top of it, to warn my comrades not to approach too near the coast. 
And I will go to church every Sunday, and listen to the preacher, who 
tells us that we are never too old to repent.” 

“‘ How will you find the means to build these places?” asked Jirgen, 
simply. “ Bricks and timber are so expensive up hereabouts.”’ 

“But do you not hear that I know where a large treasure is buried, 
that it belongs to me—me alone, and that I have only to dig it up in 
order to make use of it? I believe I am able to pay for anything I 

lease,” 

Jérgen shook his head incredulously. “ He is delirious, and does not 
know what he is saying,” he thought. “I wish Ebbe would come with 
the doctor.” Then, turning to the invalid, he said, 

** So you have been on this coast before, mate ?” 

“ Yes, lad, that I have. Eleven years ago I landed down yonder, near 
Hierting, pretty much in the same way as I did here this morning. I am 
only afraid I shan’t come off so well ies as I did there.” 

The sick man was interrupted by the opening of the cottage door, and 
the entrance of the smith, who said, 

“T have come to tell you that Ebbe might have spared himself the 
journey to the town, for the doctor drove a little while ago into Aabjerg. 
I went up there, and he has promised to call here as soon as he leaves 
the Krigsraad’s.”’ 
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“ Coming at last !”’ exclaimed the sufferer. ‘Then I shall soon be 
well again. Tell him, from me, that he will be the cause of a great 
calamity if he does not come soon.” 

“ That I will,” replied the smith, shrugging his shoulders, and glancing 
towards Jérgen. - “ Do me a favour, Jirgen, my boy. Just put my pills 
out of sight, and say nothing about my having been here.” 

Shortly after a carriage was heard making its way through the sandy 
road, mm the physician entered the hut. He only needed a quick glance 
at his patient to perceive how hopeless was his condition. 

“Poor man!” he exclaimed, as he prepared to bleed him, “ you have 
been sadly hurt.” 

“Oh, not so badly, after all,” replied the mate. ‘“ Last year, about 
this time, the whole of the upper part of my arm was torn to pieces by 
the chain of the anchor—that was worse. You will be able to cure me. 
It is very strange that I feel such difficulty in speaking; my voice seems 
to be so husky, too! How long do you think it will be till I get on my 
legs again?” 

“ Why, it is hardly possible to name a time.” 

“ The doctors here are good for nothing. In England they charge 
higher, but they know their business better.” 

“ Have you taken anything since you came ashore ?” 

*‘ Nothing whatsoever. I have only wet my lips with three or four 
small glasses of grog ; but it is very odd, I don’t feel the least inclination 
for any more.” 

After the doctor had done ali that he possibly could to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor stranger, he was turning to go, but the sick man 
grasped his hand, endeavoured to raise himself in his bed, and exclaimed 
with impetuosity, 

“You won’t leave me, doctor? Are you angry at what I said about 
physicians? Pray think nothing of that; it is a habit I have got of 
amusing myself by teazing people. You must stay with me to-night— 
all night. Do you hear, sir? You need not be afraid that you will be 
giving your time for nothing.”’ 

“T have not asked, and I do not expect any fee,” said the doctor ; “ but 
I have other patients who require my help as well as you. I shall see 
you again ale to-morrow morning. God be with you till we meet again, 
mate !”’ 

He left the room, and Jiérgen followed him out. 

“And will you really be so kind as to return early to-morrow morn- 
ing, Herr Doctor ?” 

“ Yes, my friend, I shall most certainly come; but, to say the truth, I 
fear that my visit will be of no use, for to-morrow your guest will no 
longer need my assistance.” 

“What do you mean, sir ?”’ 

“T mean that he will be dead before to-morrow, and that no human 
skill can save him. If you should find an opportunity, you had better 
prepare him for this. Good night.” 

The physician drove away; Jiérgen returned to the invalid. He found 
him sitting on the side of the bed, the light of the lamp falling full upon 
his face, which, during the last hour, had become of a pale bluish hue. 
He was pressing his hand on his chest, as if to lessen the pain, while with 
a thick and trembling voice he whispered, 
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“Hark ye, Jérgen! Yonder, in the breast-pocket of my pea-jacket 
there is a small leather purse with nine Prussian thalers in it. Will you 
earn one of them?” 

“T don’t understand you, mate,” said Jérgen, much surprised. 

“* What did the doctor say of me outside of the door there?” 

Jorgen considered for a moment or two what he should answer. 
“Oh!” he came out with at length, “ he said———” 

‘In the devil’s name, let me have no evasive answer,” cried the mate, 
raising his voice. ‘I wild know what he said, word for word; and if I 
give you a Prussian thaler to speak the truth, I think you are pretty well 
paid to open your mouth. So, out with it!” 

R “Do you wish to know the whole truth?” asked Jurgen, seizing his 
and. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ All that he said ?”’ 

“ Ah! it was nothing very cheering, I perceive,” remarked the sufferer, 
in a low tone, and with trembling lips. “ But speak out, my lad—speak 
out! Whatever that withered old stick could say, I can bear to hear.” 

“ Well, then,” stammered Jérgen, in considerable agitation, ‘he said 
—he said—that you had not long to live.” 

“Did he, indeed? Well, well, one must put up with that. A few 
years of comfort and pleasure are probably worth a long life of care and 
want.”’ 

** Ah! God help you, and send you better thoughts, mate: you cannot 
look forward to years.” 

“ May I not? How long can I count upon, Jérgen? Speak, my son. 
Why do you hang your head so? I have seen death too often close under 
my eyes to be afraid of it. When did he hint that I might be called 
away ?” 

‘He said that you would die to-night, and that no human skill could 
save you.” ' © 

There was a deep and prolonged silence in the room after these words 
had been uttered. 


“ To-night!” at length exclaimed the mate, in thick and trembling 


accents.. “Iam to die to-night!’ And as he repeated this dreadful 
sentence he burst into tears, and into loud, convulsive sobs. 

Jorgen was much affected; he wrung the sick man’s hand, but did not 
venture to speak for fear of betraying his emotion. At length he said, 
in a stihial nal sad voice, 

“Take comfort, mate! If you will allow me, I will read a hymn to 

rou.” 
a A hymn!” exclaimed the stranger, starting. ‘ Ah, well—read it !” 

The young fisherman took a hymn-book from a shelf, and began to 
read in a low and trembling voice, 


“Teach me, like autumn leaves, to fade 
With joy, oh yellow forest glade ! 
A brighter spring is nigh. 
The summer of eternity 
Reigns where, an ever-verdant tree, 
My roots shall never die. 


“Teach me—oh, wandering bird! like thee 
To wing my way, undaunted, free, 
2H 2 
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To distant unknown lands; 
When here, ’tis winter, storm and ice, 
Yonder, an endless paradise, 

Open, before me stands !” 


The dying man had apparently been listening to the hymn with 
earnest attention, even devotion, while his clasped hands lay on the 
coverlet; suddenly he turned towards the light, and exclaimed : 

“ Hark ye, Jorgen! If you will swear to me not to reveal what I am 
now going to tell you, I will cdnfide a secret to you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Jorgen, who, shocked at this sudden interruption 
of the hymn, laid the book aside. 

“Come closer to my bed—my voice is growing weaker, and pay par- 
ticular attention to what I say: 

“Eleven years ago I went as a sailor in a Neustader merchantman ; 
we came from England, where we had sold a cargo of dye-woods, silk, 
and spices from Canton, and on which the firm, in whose employment I 
was, had made a considerable sum of money. Well, we were driven 
ashore near Hjerting, and forced to try and save ourselves in boats. It 
happened then like last night—the long boat was overcrowded ; it cap- 
sized and sank! The captain had brought up his papers and a little 
box from the cabin, and was standing ready to go in the second boat, 
when an enormous wave washed him overboard. There were then but 
two men left; the one was myself, the other was the cook. We took the 
box, which contained all the cash for which the cargo had sold, got into 
the boat, and reached the land in safety. This was at night, pitch dark, 
ve in a pouring rain. Our first care was to bury the box—after 

a 

“Go on, mate. I am listening to you, and I have promised secrecy ; 
you may depend upon me.” } 

“ Well, then,” continued the man, apparently with a strong effort, 
overcoming his repugnance to say more, and in a lower and more un- 
steady tone of voice, “ after that something happened—which I have re- 

etted and repented deeply—something which I can never forget: after 
that I killed the cook, that I might be the sole possessor of the contents 
of the case.” | 

“ You murdered him!’ whispered Jorgen. ‘God forgive you 

*“T did! But it was not sucha sin after all. He was a bad, malicious 
fellow; he cooked shockingly, and was always making mischief between 
us and the mates. The next morning I was sent to my native home, and 
I left the case, well knowing that it was safe enough where it was de- 

ited. Time passed on, and I went to sea again. First I went to 
Brazil, and then I went to the South Sea for the whale fishery, and so on, 
until full eleven years had elapsed before I had a chance of returning to 
the place where my treasure was. At length, luck favoured me, and I 
had determined to begin a new life, and to enjoy my money—and now, 
I am lying here in the agonies of death! But no, no—it is a fabrication 
of the cursed doctor’s! I will not die! I once lay ill for fourteen months 
in the hospital at Boston, and became quite well again. Remember, you 
have sworn never to disclose a syllable of what I have told you. May 
God punish you if you betray me! Come closer to my bed. How cold 
it is this evening! Below the wall of Oxby church, at the corner facing 
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the north, lies the buried case, among three hard stones. If I should not 
recover, you can dig up the box, and keep what you find. Have you 
understood me?”’ 

“Yes, I have, perfectly well; but it is not worth talking more about, 
mate. I shall not meddle with your money—there could be no luck with 
it. Will you listen if I read ancther hymn to you?” 

‘. a Yes, read a psalm, Jérgen; it is long since I have heard of our 
o hed 

Jérgen began to read slowly, and with much feeling; he was often 
stopped by his own agitation, and at these times he heard the dying 
man’s breathing becoming thicker, and a rattling occasionally in his 
throat. He also heard now and then a sigh and a low murmur, which 
he supposed to be the invalid repeating what he had read. Suddenly, 
the mate laid his hand upon his arm, and exclaimed, . 

“T am counting about how much money there may be in that case, 
my lad. You will find much more than you can possibly make use of. 
When I was last at home, my brother lived at Amrom; you must send 
him fifty guineas. I know that they won’t be particularly well spent, for 
he has taken to the bottle, poor creature! But that cannot be helped, 
it is his only gratification now.” 

Jérgen nodded his head, and began to read aloud again. 

‘Oh, put away that book,” said the mate; “ what is the use of your 
sitting there, and reading that I shall go to heaven, and that I am tired 
of being in this world, when itis not true ? I will live, and live merrily 
with all my money.” ' 

A long and uncomfortable silence prevailed for some time in the room, 
which was only broken by the monotonous and uniform ticking of an 
old clock that hung against the wall. The moonbeams were streaming 
in brightly at the window, the storm had ceased, and the sky was clear 
and cloudless. 

“If it should go hard with me, see that you have a large three-masted 
ship made with full rigging. It must be painted black and green, with 
a red water-line, and my name, in large gold letters, must be put on the 
stern. I make a present of this to Vedersé church, and it shall hang 
there from the roof.” 

One hour later, and the stranger was dead ! 

Whilst this scene was taking place in Jérgen’s hut, Ebbe was on his 
way back from Ringkjébing, deeply buried in reflecting on the unusual 
gains the last day or two had brought him. 

“It is too bad that I am obliged to share all this money with Jorgen,” 
he said to himself; ‘this stupid partnership won’t do. I will see about 
getting rid of it, and carrying on the business on my own account. The 
foreign mate shall help me to manage this ; he must have money, for he 
has several times alluded to it; he is too ill to leave our house for some 
time to come, and before he is able to go I shall have made something 
out of him. Besides, he owes me some recompense, for I helped to bring 
him off from the wreck.” 

Thus far had he proceeded in his cogitations, when the conveyance 
stopped at the door of his cottage. The light was extinguished in the 
room ; Jérgen was lying, fast asleep, upon a mattress stuffed with sea- 
weed, on the floor. He awoke as Ebbe opened the door. 
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“T have had bad luck,” said Ebbe, in a whisper, “and have gone my 
errand for nothing. The doctor had driven out of the town an hour 
before my arrival.” 

“I know that very well,” replied Jirgen. ‘ He has been here.” 

“ How is the sick man?” asked Ebbe, striking a light, 

“ He is dead !” said Jirgen, 

“Dead !”” cried Ebbe, in a tone that sufficiently evinced how many 
hopes and expectations that one word had overthrown. “Dead! Good 
Lord! Poorman! Did he pay you the three marks I laid out for him 
in rum ?” 

“No!” 

** Then it was a disgraceful imposition on his part, setting forth to me 
that he was able to repay us tenfold for all our trouble. Did you look to 
see how much money he had with him? I am quite convinced that he 

nothing, and that he only wanted to make fools of us,” 

“ Now, be done with all this, Ebbe,” said Jorgen, almost out of 
patience. ‘ He did not intend to deceive you ; and he was in the right 
when he said that he had the means of repaying us tenfold for what we 
did for him.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Ebbe, with a smile, and a glance strangely 
expressive of covetousness. ‘“ Then he had a good deal of money?” 

“No; but he knew where to find a good deal of money. He had 
been shipwrecked once before on this coast, and then he buried a box, 
which, according to his representation, contains much more than we two 
could ever dream of possessing. He described to me the place where it 
is concealed.” 

“To you!” exclaimed Ebbe. “Indeed! Did he not say that you 
and I were to divide the treasure between us P” 

‘No - 

Ebbe seemed lost in thought; he remained silent for some minutes, 
while his countenance underwent an unpleasant change. 

“ Then it is you who have become rich—you alone; and I have helped 
to bring this en. Well, well, it was to be so. What quantity of 
money is hidden away in the box ?” 

“Oh! how should I know? Judging by what he said, there may 
be several thousand dollars. But do not let us talk any more about it 
now, The cocks are crowing, it will soon be morning, and I am so 
ae, Come, lie down near me, and put out the light.” 

‘Several thousand dollars!” continued Ebbe. ‘Good Lord! And 
all this money is yours! If I had not gone to fetch a doctor for him, he 
would surely have said that we were to divide it. Are you quite certain 
that he absolutely said nothing about that, Jorgen ?” 

“No, he did not ; but that is no reason why we should not divide it.” 

“Oh, of course! You would be a fool if you did that. Dear me! 
Several thousand dollars! You will be able to buy a new boat, with an 
English compass in it. Oh yes! you will be able to buy a house for 

ourself, and, moreover, to put some of the money out at good interest. 
tis enough to make one mad. Will you spare me five dollars for a 
watch, eh Jérgen? Jérgen! Are you asleep? Good Heavens! he 
can sleep! Several thousands !—and J have got nothing !” 
Ebbe burst into a passionate fit of tears. The morning, which was 
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then dawning, found him awake, and ruminating on his disappointment, 
on the bed by the side of Jé 

The next day the body of the mate, Fourness, was removed to the 
hospital at Veedersi, to be buried from thence in the village churchyard. 
Jérgen and Ebbe pursued their accustomed occupations. The hull of 
the foreign vessel was carried out to sea at night, and — knocked 
to pieces by the waves, for many portions of the wreck were cast ashore 
along the adjacent coast. 

Ebbe did not leave Jérgen’s side that day; all his thoughts were 
devoted to the mysterious casket, and to the painful reflection that 
Jérgen alone was aware of the spot where it was concealed, consequently 
was master of its valuable contents. He had no inelination to work, but 
was continually recurring to the one vexatious fancy, which represented 
Jérgen surrounded with wealth and all the prosperity which he had so 
often wished for himself. 

Thus passed the week. It had been settled between the two friends 
that on Saturday they would set off to Oxby church, so early that they 
might reach the place that evening, before it began to get dark. Ebbe 
had two or three days beforehand arranged everythin for this journey, 
secretly and eagerly. Jérgen could not help observing the striking change 
which in a few days had come over him. He saw how his energies were 
quite paralysed beneath the dreamy state into which he had fallen. Ebbe 
had become silent and irritable ; he avoided his comrade’s society, and 
— solitude, where it was not necessary for him to conceal his 

eelings. 

When he was alone, his mind always dwelt upon the hidden treasure, 
and picture after picture arose from the depths of his imagination of 
wealth, prosperity, and triumph over those who now looked down upon 
him. At other times he was tormented by a bitter, gnawing doubt if 
the mate had spoken the truth, and there existed any treasure at all. 
Then, again, he would make himself miserable about the portion of it 
that he might obtain. He would sometimes fancy himself set aside 4 
Jorgen; then he would work himself up to believe that it was no free will 
offer to share with him, but a right which belonged to himself; and to 
this oft-recurring thought succeeded, little by little, another, dark and 
dreadful, which, nourished by envy and covetousness, assumed by degrees 
a more distinct and decided form. 

When Saturday arrived, Ebbe rose in the grey of the morning, and 
was ready for the journey long before Jorgen; his whole bearing betrayed 
a degree of feverish impatience, an eagerness and impetuosity which he 
had never evinced before. Jérgen carried a saddle-bag with provisions, 
Ebbe a spade, and furnished with these necessaries, they left their hut, 
= passed through the village even before the peasants had left their 

eds, 

The road from Aale parsonage down to Oxby traverses a long and 
wide tract of boggy land, which, at that time, was overgrown with a sort 
of close rough grass and a layer of moss, that in summer concealed many 
a cavity and break in the ground, and which was the resort of frogs and 
of various moor fowls, that took wing in large flocks when any one 
approached their places of shelter. 

The two fishermen trudged on with unwearying patience towards their 
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goal, which already they could perceive far in the distance. It was late 
in the day; the sun had sunk behind the line of sand-hills which hid the 
German Ocean, and a deep stillness reigned around. The church stood 
in a naked, sandy plain, surrounded by a stone wall that was partially 
sunk in the sand. One side of the edifice was, at that moment, illumi- 
nated by a bright reflexion from the red evening sky. Swallows were 
flying about under its roof. As far as the eye could reach, there was no 
sign or appearance of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

“« At last we have reached our destination!” exclaimed Ebbe, as, tired 
and gasping for breath, he threw himself down on a heap of gravel at a 
little distance from the wall of the churchyard. 

“ Yes, at last,” replied Jorgen, with a smile ; “and it will soon be seen 
if we have not had our trouble for nothing.” 

** Oh, don’t say so, Jérgen,” cried Ebbe. ‘ How could such an idea 
enter your head ? You have surely not forgotten the place where we were 
to dig ?” 

“Oh no!” replied Jorgen. ‘The direction was not so difficult to 
remember. It was towards the north, he said, and among three stones 
which had fallen there from the wall. If you will remain here to rest 
yourself, I will goat once and try and find the place.” 

“No!”’ said Ebbe, rising quickly from his recumbent position. ‘I 
will go with you. Why should I stay behind, and not help you to look 
for it ?” 

Jérgen then led the way, proceeding along the wall of the churchyard, 
while Ebbe followed him with the spade over his shoulder; but it was 
some time before they found the place indicated. The grass grew so high 
near the churchyard wall, that, in the increasing dusk of the evening, it 
would have been impossible to have discovered the stones described until 
close upon them. In the time, too, which had elapsed since the treasure 
was buried, the stones might have sunk into the ground, or become hidden 
by moss. At length, however, Jérgen found the spot. The three stones 
lay exactly in the position the mate had described; a young elder-tree 
had shot up its straight branches just before them. 

“Tt must be here,”’ said Ebbe; “you have good luck with you in 
everything. Let us begin to dig at once. But, hush! be still! I'll be 
sworn I heard a horse panting on the other side of the churchyard wall. 
We will wait a little before we begin.” 

“Let us rather go round, and see if any one is there,” said Jorgen, 
about to go. 

“No, by no means; stay with me, I don’t fancy being alone in such a 
place as this. They say the Evil One goes riding about at night on a 
white horse. Have you never heard that ?” 

* Yes; but what have we to do with him? We are here on a lawful 
errand, and have no reason to be afraid of anything.” 

So saying, Jérgen walked on by the churchyard wall until he came to 
the next corner. “There is nothing to be seen,” he said, when he re- 
turned. “ Let us commence the digging. Lend me the spade.” 

“ No; let us dig by turns, and I will go to work first,” replied Ebbe, 
as he took off his jacket, and put the spade into the ground. 

The uppermost layer of earth among the stones was hard and stiff, and, 
moreover, the roots of the elder-tree formed a sort of tough piece of net- 
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work among the stones, so that it was not possible to proceed otherwise 
than slowly with the work. Ebbe groaned; his impatience was increased 
by the — spirit of covetousness which had taken possession of him, 
Jorgen sat down quietly on a stone near him. In the deep stillness 
which —— around the spot, the bats might he heard flapping their 
wings as they fluttered about the walls of the church, and in the dis- 
tance a hollow, rushing sound, which came from the German Ocean, 
away behind the sand-hills. Ebbe continued to dig, and had made a 
tolerably deep hole, when he suddenly stopped, pushed the spade well 
into the ground, and bowed his head down as if he were listening to 
something. 

“Do you think you have come to anything ?” asked Jérgen. 

‘* No, it is only a stone which lies in the way; but I am tired now.” 

“ Then let me take my turn of digging,”’ said Jorgen. 

“Let us rather rest a little while, and take a mouthful of our pro- 
visions and a drop from our flask. What have you done with the wallet ?”’ 

**T left it at the gravel-pit yonder, where we rested first.” 

‘‘ Then let us go there, Jorgen. After we have had something to eat 
we shall set to work again. It will be long before it is daylight; we 
have time enough.”’ 

Jorgen made no opposition to this arrangement; he was accustomed 
to give way to Ebbe’s wishes, and he went back to where they had left 
their provender. 

Ebbe cast a longing look back at the ‘hole; then took the spade under 
his arm, and followed Jérgen. 

Ata little distance from the walls of the churchyard the path lay near 
the edge of a pit, from which the peasants dug up gravel for the repairs 
that were annually made in the high road. ‘The pit was tolerably sow, 
and sloped from the brink, along which the two fishermen directed their 
steps until they came to a kind of gap, or narrow defile, from whence 
the gravel was carted away. 

When Ebbe reached this place, he took up the flask, drank off its 
contents, and let it drop quietly into the grass. Jérgen, in the mean 
time, had sat down, and began to eat. Ebbe remained standing, and 
leaned upon the spade. 

“ Why don’t you sit down ?” asked Jérgen. 

“ Because the grass is wet.” , 

“ Where is the flask? I don’t see it.’ 

*‘ You will find it on the grass.”’ 

Jérgen stooped down to look for it, and at that moment Ebbe lifted 
the spade, and, exerting all his strength, struck Jérgen with it on his head! 

The attack was made so unexpectedly and so hurriedly, that it was not 
possible for Jérgen to avoid the blow or to defend himself. He uttered 
a low cry, stretched out his arms, and sank backwards to the ground. 
Ebbe bent over him, and listened. The blow must have been a very 
severe one, for he did not hear the faintest breathing from Jérgen. 

“ You have got this because you tried to cheat me, and packed me off 
to the town, that you alone might benefit by the stranger’s treasure.” 
And, as if his bitter feelings were increased by this remembrance, he 
added, triumphantly, “ You asserted that it was to you alone the stranger 
had bequeathed his money. You would only have given me a small 
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pies of it; I shall take it all now. And you did not know that I 
ve it. I heard the ground reverberate under the spade—I 
heard the sound of the gold—it is mine—all—all mine !” 

As he said this, he took up his comrade’s body in his arms, and flung 
over the edge into the pit. 

“ And now to go back to the churchyard!” he exclaimed. “I must 
have the money up, and be off before the dawn of day.” 

He —— spade across his shoulders, took up the wallet, and turned 
to leave the place. 

At that moment he fancied that he heard footsteps near: he looked 
round, and perceived in the twilight a tall figure in a flowing mantle, 
which stopped at a little distance from the place where he was standing. 
In the extreme terror which seized him, it seemed to him that this figure 
gradually grew taller and larger, and that it gazed at him with a dark 
and threatening aspect; it seemed to approach nearer. It was no longer 
a phantom of the imagination ; he heard the heavy steps ringing on the 
ground—he beheld a hand stretched out towards ¢ Pa then fell, in 
accusing accents on his ear, the dreadful word “ Murderer !”’ 

Ebbe uttered a loud cry, he dropped the spade, sprang to one side, and 
fled in a direction quite opposite to that where he had so recently sought 
for the unlucky treasure. He constantly thought that his unknown 
pursuer was still following him, that he was gaining upon him, and even 
that he felt his breath close behind him; but he dared not turn his head, 
he only continued to run swiftly, and without stopping, until at length 
he stumbled, and fell into one of the many hollows that were to be met 
with in that neighbourhood. There he lay for several hours exhausted 
and insensible, unwitting of the storm from the German Ocean that was 
raging among the sand-hills near its shores. When at last he recovered 
to consciousness, the morning sun was shining on the sand-hills, and he 
heard the bells of Oxby church ringing for the early service. 

Eight days later, the inhabitants of Vadersé were thronging round a 
carriage which was passing through the little town. The front seat was 
occupied by a tall man, under whose over-coat was to be seen the stiff 
embroidered collar of a uniform. His self-important air, also the conde- 
scending nod with which he acknowledged the respectful obeisances of 
the peasantry, betokened a person of no small consequence. Nor was 
there any mistake in this, for he was the judge of the district, who was 
proceeding on official duty to the sand-hills. 

In the back seat of the carriage sat two men, one of whom was the 
smith of the village, the other a pale, emaciated, shrunken figure, in 
whose features it would have been difficult to have ised Ebbe, so 
great was the change that the last eight days had wrought in him. 

The smith’s plump round face evinced, on the contrary, a great degree 
of self-complacenc ; he smiled to every one he knew, and stretched out 
by turns his hand or his head from the carriage, either for a friendly 
salutation, or to explain the reason of his appearance in the carriage on 
— — occasion. : 

carriage passed through the village, and did not stop until it 
reached the cottage which Jérgen and Ebbe had occupied conjointly. 
Here the judge got out, and after saying a few words to the smith, he 
entered the house. 
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“ Now, Ebbe,” said the smith, “ you must get out too; you are at 
home here. We shall have a legal examination, as his honour has just 
very properly declared.” 

Bbbe wd no reply; he seemed to have fallen into a state of — 
less apathy. He descended from the carriage, and followed the smith into 
the first of the two rooms into which the hut was divided. 

On entering the cottage, they found the judge, and two fishermen who 
had been summoned as witnesses, already seated near the table. Ebbe 
cast a rapid and reconnoitring look around him; he perceived that oy 
thing was in its usual place; it was not the room that had changed 
these eight days. 

“ Place yourself at the end of the table,” said the judge. “ Listen to 
what will be said, and answer minutely and truthfully the questions we 
shall put to you. Speak first, smith. Let us hear what you have to 
sa ve 
Not to fatigue the reader with the smith’s long-winded story, we shall 
as briefly as possible relate the substance of his communication. 

However important it was to Ebbe to maintain inviolable secrec 
relative to the mate’s hidden treasure, he had let fall some words whic 
had been caught up by the smith, and which, giving rise to some conjec- 
tures and suspicions, caused the clear-sighted man to watch narrowly the 
movements of the two young fishermen. On the same day that Jorgen 
and Ebbe had left their home at such an early hour, the smith had 
borrowed a horse from one of his neighbours, and set out in pursuit of 
them, although he took allpossible pains to avoid being seen by them. 
Jérgen had previously given out that he was going to take a holiday to 
visit his aunt at Oxby. 

When the smith had followed the two wayfarers as far as Aale church, 
and assured himself that they were really going to the place mentioned, 
he quitted the footpath, which, leading through the open heath, would 
have made him run the risk of being observed, and rode another way 
until he reached the cross road near Oxby church, and the shades of 
evening began to fall. The fishermen had evidently taken a considerable 
time to cross the wide heath. The smith had waited long, and had ridden 
around the church before he saw Ebbe and Jérgen looking for the spot 
with the three stones. 

It was his horse that Ebbe had heard neigh, but, as we have seen, he 
had not sufficiently followed up the circumstance. In consequence of this 
neglect on his part, the smith me acquainted with all that was going 
on; for when it grew darker he ventured nearer, got over the wall, an 
erept on his hands and knees close to the place where Ebbe was digging. 
Arrived there, he could hear every word that was spoken while the wor 
proceeded. When they left the wall of the churchyard, he followed them 
at some distance along the path that led to the gravel-pits, and he had 
seen Jirgen fall. Ebbe had not recognised the voice of the smith in that 
which called after him, nor had he observed that Harfiz was carrying 
Jérgen in his arms to the nearest dwelling. 

“Thus it all happened,” said the plaintiff, in the corrupt language in 
which he spoke. ‘ Ebbe caunot deny a word that I have said. I know 
all that passed; I saw and heard all. I took up the spade with which he 
had struck Jérgen, and, to wind up, your honour has only to make inquiry 
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here to be convinced of the truth of what I assert. Here you behold the 
man who can corroborate my statement.” 

As he said these words he drew aside a curtain that had concealed an 
alcove, and Jérgen, with his head bound up, pale and suffering, was 
seen raising himself with difficulty on one arm, and gazing at those 
assembled in the hut. This last action of the smith, so sudden and un- 
expected, caused a great sensation and much surprise among those 

resent. 

: Ebbe, who up to this moment had stood silent and immovable, with 
his hands folded and his eyes cast down, raised his head quickly, and 
when his glance fell on Jirgen, he stretched out his arms towards him, 
and, bursting into tears, exclaimed : 

“Oh, my God! Jorgen—dear Jérgen !” 

“ Yes, there you see a competent witness. I have cured him—I may 
a now he will confirm what I have said.”’ 

“ Well, what have you to say to what the smith has just been tell- 
ing us ?”’ 

x? I say that he is quite mistaken,” replied Jirgen. ‘‘ Ebbe had no 
wish to kill me; hehad no evil intention against me; I absolve him 
of anything of the kind.” 

Every one was taken by surprise, and exclamations of astonishment 
followed these words, which were uttered in a mild, quiet, but at the 
same time decisive tone. Ebbe’s eyes sparkled. The smith jumped up. 

“Jérgen,” he cried, “are you out of your mind? You cannot be in 

our right senses if you speak in this way. Did he not attempt to mur- 
der you? Did I not see and hear it all myself? Did I not take you up 
in my strong arms, when he cast you down into the gravel-pit ?” 

‘You did, indeed, behave most kindly and humanely to me,” replied 
Jorgen, with a grateful smile. ‘ Without your help, I should most 
probably have been ‘dead now; but, I repeat that it was not Ebbe who 
threw me into the pit. I fell in, sir, and in my fall I hurt myself with 
the spade. I have now told all I have to tell—I entirely acquit my old 
comrade, and I must beg you to withdraw the accusation against him.” 

After having thus spoken, Jorgen laid himself down in his bed, closed 
his eyes, and seemed to take no further notice of what was going on 
around him. Neither did he seem to notice Ebbe, who stole softly to- 
wards his bed, seized his hand, and carried it to his lips. 

The smith was very angry, and repeated and maintained his version 
of the affair, with gesticulations, oaths, and asseverations, in his strange 
lingo. He could not understand why Jorgen exercised such generous 
forbearance : the judge, on the contrary, comprehended it all; he called 
Ebbe into the other room, and had a long communication with him ; 
after which he broke up the meeting, dismissed the witnesses, and left 
the cottage himself. Jiérgen and Ebbe were the only persons who re- 
mained in it. 

Some time elapsed, during which both remained perfectly silent. At 
length Jorgen raised himself in his bed, and asked, 

“ Are they gone ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Every one of them ?” 

“ Yes, we are alone.” 
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“ Sit down by my bed, Ebbe; I have something to say to you.” 

Ebbe obeyed. At that] moment his whole appearance evinced the 
utmost humility; he did not dare to raise his eyes before Jirgen, who 
contemplated him calmly, but with a penetrating look. 

** What I said a little while ago,” began Jiirgen, “ was to save you, 
and because I could not live-under the idea that I had another man’s 
misfortune on my conscience. You are now free—acquitted—and no 
one can do anything to you. With God’s blessing, I = also become 
well again, ak recover my strength so as to be able to work as formerly; 
but you must yourself perceive, Ebbe, that we two can never more live 
and labour iogether. That Saturday — has rendered it necessary for 
us to separate for ever. I can never banish it from my memory. You shed 
tears now, indeed, and are deeply afflicted. I also have shed many tears 
when I reflected that it was you, my only companion and comrade, that 
had the heart to deal with me as you did. In Heaven's name, then, let 
each of us go his own way. The world is surely large enough for us 
both. When I am stronger, and able to work, I will pay you for the part 
you own in this cottage and in the boat; for I hardly think you will like 
to remain longer here. In fact, I think it would be better for you to 
seek some other place to settle yourself, where people could not say any- 
thing against you. You cannot fail to perceive that the smith does not 
believe the declaration I made to the judge. He will tell the story his 
way in the town yonder, and that won’t be in your favour. As I have 
said, when I am better you shall receive the share that belongs to you 
of what we have hitherto held in partnership, and we must separate.” 

“Then you have found the treasure?” asked Ebbe, hurriedly. 

“No,” said Jérgen, gravely. ‘ But the smith has promised to let me 
marry his daughter, and he will advance me the money to pay you.” 

**I do not care about the money,” replied Ebbe; “ you are welcome to 
keep it all.” 

“Oh yes—so you say now,” answered Jérgen; ‘ but you would re- 
pent that offer to-morrow. No, let the arrangement I have proposed stand. 
And you had better go, Ebbe, before the smith returns. You know that 
he is very passionate, and you might get into a quarrel with him. Be- 
sides, I am weak and weary, and must get some sleep. Farewell, and 
may the Almighty bestow on you kinder feelings towards those among 
whom you may henceforth seek to win your bread, than you have shown 
tome. Shake hands with me, Ebbe, and then go.” 

Jérgen sank back on his bed, and Ebbe left the cottage. 


The following five years brought about a striking difference between 
the fates of the two fishermen. Jérgen had married the smith’s 
daughter. He gave up fishing, sold his boat, and established himself in 
the little town of Vedersé. There he betook himself to husbandry: he 
tilled the ground, ploughed, sowed, planted ; in short, he laboured with 
all the indefatigable activity, energy, and diligence, for which the inhabit- 
ants of the west country are so celebrated. At the end of two years he 
sold his house to buy a larger one on a thriving farm; field after field 
was added, and all prospered with him. Success seemed to smile on 
everything he undertook, from the period that he relinquished his part- 
nership with Ebbe. 
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“ You have an excellent son-in-law, smith,” said the peasants to 
Harfiz, often when they came to his smithy. 

“ He gets on very well,” the learned smith would reply, with a cheer- 
ful nod, indicative of content. ‘“ But let me tell you, and you may be- 
lieve what I say, that it was my medicine which has made him what he 
is. He has been quite another sort of man since I cured him, and 
restored him, I may say, to life, after Ebbe had killed him. He will be 
a greater man still.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled as time passed on; for every year that went 
over his head brought some addition to Jérgen’s prosperity. He was a 
happy man in his own family, and in all his transactions he was clever, 
prudent, and far-seeing. 

The same space of time that seemed to have had wings for Jorgen, 
had crawled on slowly, unprofitably, and wearily for Ebbe. A portion 
of the sum he had received for his share of the cottage and the boat was 
= ae ae to the purchase of the little plot of ground near Oxby 
church, where the mate had said his treasure was buried. The acquisi- 
tion was not an expensive one certainly, for at that period a large quan- 
tity of waste land could be bought for about two dollars; so that after 
Ebbe had become the proprietor of the place, he had sufficient money left 
to build a house for himself on a corner of the ground he had bought. 

Then commenced a course of labour which, in exertion, perseverance, 
and endurance, was far beyond anything Jérgen ever attempted, and yet 
was productive of no results. The three stones were taken up and 
thrown aside, in order not to obstruct the work ; then the elder-tree was 
removed; and after every obstacle had disappeared, Ebbe dug down, and 
down, until he came to the stratum of iron-hard, solid rock, which is to 
be found in that part of the country. 

His labours were carried on by night, and with the utmost secrecy, not 
to attract attention. During the day he rested, and either spent the hours 
lounging by the sea-side, or he slept. But, whether waking or sleeping, 
he was haunted by the thoughts of the hidden treasure, and of the wealth 
he would acquire, and the consequence he would attain, when he dis- 
covered and enjoyed it. It was shocking to see that pale and meagre 
creature, when the moon shone upon the scene of his labours, working 
away eagerly, bending over the spade, and listening anxiously when 
every fresh heap of earth was cast up: by turns cheating himself with 
hopes of success, then groaning at his disappointment, yet still per- 
severing in the search for a prize which continued to evade his grasp. 

In winter the ground was frozen, and as Ebbe was obliged to cease his 
digging, he left his hut, and went to Hjerting, where he hired himself 
out among the peasantry as a day labourer. His history soon oozed out, 
and his very shy, reserved manners prevented him from making acquaint- 
ances, while his fellow-labourers jeered him. ‘There goes the gold- 
digger!” the children would cry after him when he showed himself in 
the streets. These scoffers, who beheld him now in so humble a position, 
by-and-by, when he had found the treasure, should witness his triumph. 
* Wait a little!” he thought; “success will come at last, and the day 
cannot be very far distant !” 

When spring succeeded to winter, Ebbe left the service he had taken, 
and returned to his hut, where he recommenced his labours with as much 
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assiduity as before, and with the same result. The small space in which 
his operations were carried on soon resembled a deep pit, whevela gravel 
and sand, stone and clay, were gathered together in large heaps. But 
the treasure was nowhere visi 

When, at length, the ground had been entirely turned up, every inch 
examined, and he could dig no lower down, Ebbe fell into the deepest 
despair; his last hope had vanished, and with it all the strength and 
energy which hope A had sustained, He was found one day sitting 
on the outside of the door of his hut, gazing on vacancy straight before 
him, lost in a reverie from which nothing seemed to have the power of 
_ rousing him. 

At this very time a eae was spread in the neighbourhood that Jirger 
and his father-in-law found the shipwrecked mariner’s treasure—for 
this appeared the easiest mode of accounting for the increasing prosperity 
of the Siete young fisherman. Ebbe heard this rumour ‘i believed 
it, and this belief added greatly to the bitterness of his disappointment, 
and was as poison to his mind. 

Three years afterwards, a wan, wasted, spectral-looking figure might 
be seen wandering about in the vicinity of Hjerting: it was the unfor- 
tunate Ebbe, who had become deranged. The harmless lunatic was re- 
ceived into the poor-house at Hjerting, but spent mostlof his days in a 
remote and secluded valley, away among the sand-hills. There he might 
be heard singing and talking to himself, whilst he occupied himself dili- 
gently in digging deep holes in the sand. One winter evening he did 
not return, as usual, to the poor-house. The next morning he was found, 
frozen to death, in a grave—it might be called—which he had dug in the 
sand the day before. 
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A TALE OF THE DAY. 


PART THE FOURTH. 
e 


THE LITTLE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 


“ ArtHuR, who do you think has gone to the dogs through that 
rascally British Beggars Bank?” said De Vigne one afternoon, unhar- 
nessing himself after one of the greatest bores in life, a field-day in Hyde 
Park, and talking from his bedroom to me, as I sat drinking sherry and 
Seltzer before going into my rooms in the barracks, 

“ How should I know, out of half a million,” I responded. “ What 
an awfully warm day! Thank Heaven, there’ll soon be an end of the 
season |” 

‘Do you remember old Tressillian, of Weive Hurst ?” 

“Ofcourse. The devil, you don’t mean him?” 


“Tam sorry to say I do; he has lost every penny. To think of that 
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scoundrel, Sir John Lacquers, flinging Bible texts at your head, thrust- 
ing his charities into your face, going to church every Sunday as regu- 

ly as a verger, and to morning prayers on a week-day, building his 
almshouses and attending his ragged-schools, and now he’s cut off to 
Boulogne, with a neat surplus, I'll be bound, hidden up somewhere ; and 
widows, and children, and ruined gentlemen will reap the harvest he has 
sown! Bah! it makes one sick of humanity!” 

“« And is Tressillian one of his victims ?” 

“T believe you! I saw his name on the list some days ago, and on 
Monday, as I was riding out by Apsley House-corner at a trot, Tally-ho 
saw fit to knock down a little girl, or, rather, I to let him; I ought to 
have been looking where I was going, instead of staring through my 
glass after the women in their barouches. There was an old gentleman 
with her, who picked her up, not hurt, but pretty considerably frightened; 
she was a pretty little thing, and didn’t cry naturally. I got off 
to *pologiee, and, to my surprise, recognised Boughton Tressillian. The 
little girl was the child that used to be at Weive Hurst—daughter—no, 

nddaughter, wasn’t she ?” 

** Little Alma. Yes. We used to say she’d be a pretty woman. Well, 
go on.” 

“‘T was very pleased to see him. You know I always liked him ex- 
ceedingly. I asked him where he was living; he said, with a smile, ‘ In 
lodgings in Surrey-street; you know I can’t afford Maurigy’s now.’ And 
I called on him there yesterday ; such a detestable lodging-house, Arthur ! 
Brummagem furniture and Irish maids! He is just the same simple, 
courtly, old grand seigneur as ever. I’m not a susceptible man, as you 
know, nor a sentimental, but, I give you my honour, it cut me.to the 
heart to see that gallant old fellow, whom we last knew down at Freston- 
hills as proud a country gentleman as any round, utterly beggared 
through that psalm-singing, pharisaical swindler, and bearing his re- 
verses like the plucky French noblesse that my father used to shelter at 
Vigne after 98, and of whom my mother used to tell me tales, to show 
me, as she said, that a gentleman was a gentleman always, whatever his 
externals, while his honour was safe and his name untarnished.”’ 

** And has he nothing now ?” 

“Nothing. His entire principal was placed in Lacquers’s hands. 
Weive Hurst is gone to pay his creditors, and one can do nothing to aid 
him, he is so deucedly—no, not deucedly, but so rightly proud. Come 
with me to-day and see him; we shall drive there in ten minutes, and 
we must be doubly attentive to him now. There will be just time be- 
a this and mess if you ring and tell them to bring the tilbury 
round.” 

The tilbury soon came round, and the new steel greys, tandem (to the 
imminent danger of everybody’s life that happened to be in the streets 
while they paced through them, though De Vigne was a magnificent 
whip, and his having run over Alma Tressillian did make him, for a 
wonder, rather mindful of the existence of applewomen and cabs), soon 
set us down in Surrey-street. 

One of the Irish maids that so excited De Vigne’s disgust showed us 
up-stairs. Mr. Tressillian was not at home, but was expected in every 
minute; and we sat down to wait for him. Through the windows, on 














those dismal leads that admit to the denizens of Surrey-street a view of 
the murky Thames and steam transports of the Cockneys, the little girl 
was standing, who, as soon as she caught sight of De Vi e, ran into 
the room and welcomed him with exceeding warmth salah accds of 
— that might have flattered him much had she been a few years 
older. 

She was about ten or eleven, an awkward and angular age; but she 
had neither angles nor awkwardness, and was as pretty as they ever are 
in their growing time, with hair of that glistening burnished gold, bright 
in shade as in sunshine, and deep blue eyes, brilliant and dark under - 
black silken lashes, which promised, in due time, to do a good deal of 
damage. In her little dainty Paris-made dress of soft white muslin and 
floating blue ribbons, the child looked ill-fitted for the gloomy atmosphere 
of Surrey-street. Poor little thing! a few weeks before she had been 
the heiress of Weive Hurst, now, thanks to that godly creature Sir John 
Lacquers, her future promised to be a struggle almost for daily bread. 

“IT am so glad you are come!” she exclaimed, running up to De 
Vigne. ‘Grandpapa will be so pleased to see you, and you will do him 
good. When he is alone he grows so sad, and I can do nothing to help 
him. Iam no companion for him, and if I try to amuse him—if I sing 
to him, or talk, or draw—I think it only makes him worse; he remembers 
Weive Hurst still more !”’ 

“Do you not miss Weive Hurst, Alma?’’ asked De Vigne. 

The child’s eyes filled with tears, and the blood rushed over her face. 

* Miss Weive Hurst! Oh, you do not guess how much, or you would 
not ask me! My beautiful, darling Weive Hurst, with its grand waving 
trees, and its bright flowers, and its sweet sunshine! Miss Weive Hurst! 
In this cold, dark, smoky place, where I never see the sun, or hear the 
birds, or feel the summer wind! Miss Weive Hurst! Where every 
flower knew me, and let me kiss it when it opened its eyes to the morning 
sun! Miss Weive Hurst! ‘ 

And the little lady stopped in her vehement oration, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

“‘ What an excitable little thing !” said De Vigne, raising his eyebrows; 
then he bent gently towards her, as courteously as if she had been the 
Duchess of Turquoises. “I beg your pardon, Alma; I am sorry if I 
vexed you. I could not know how much you loved your home; and, 
perhaps—who knows ?—you will go back to it again some day.”’ 

She raised her head eagerly. 

** Ah! if I could hope that !” 

Well, we will hope it !’’ smiled De Vigne. ‘“ Some of those flowers 
that love you so much will tell the fairies that sleep in their buds to 
come and fetch you back because they want to see their little queen.” 

She looked at him half in surprise. 

“ Ah! you believe in fairies, then? I love you for that.” 

“ Thank ou. Do you, then ?”’ 

“ Of course,” said Alma, with the reproving tone of a believer in sacred 
creed to a heathenish sceptic. ‘ Shakspeare did, you know. He writes 
of Ariel and Puck, Peas-blossom and Cobweb, who ‘ pluck the wings from 
painted butterflies,’ and ‘kill cankers in the musk rose-buds.’ Milton, 
too, believed in Fairy Mab and the Goblin, whose ‘shadowy flail had 
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threshed the corn that ten day-labourers could not end.’ Flowers would 
not be half flowers to me without their fairies, and, besides,” continued 
Miss Alma, with the decision of a person who clinches an argument, “I 
have seen them, too!” 

“ Indeed !” said De Vigne. “ But so have I.” 

“Where?” asked Alma, breathless as a dilettante to whom one 
breathes tidings of a lost Correggio. 

“There!” said De Vigne, lifting her up in his iron grasp before the 
high mirror on the mantelpiece. 

She laughed, but turned upon him with injured indignation. 

“What ashame! You do not believe in them one bit—not the least 
more than grandpapa. I will not love you now—ano, never again!” 

“‘ My dear child,” laughed De Vigne, “even your sex don’t love and 
unlove gwite in such a hurry. Don’t you care for your grandpapa, then, 
because he has never seen fairies ?”’ 

“Care for grandpapa! Oh yes!” she cried, passionately, “as much 
as I hate—oh, hate !/—those wretched, cruel men who have robbed him 
of his money. I would try not to care for Weive Hurst if he were happy, 
but he will never be happy without it any more than I.” 

“ Do you remember me, Alma?” I asked, to change her thoughts. 

She shook her head. 

“* Do you remember him ?” 

She looked very tenderly and admiringly on De Vigne. 

“Oh yes! When I read ‘ Sintram,’ T thought of him as Sir Folko.” 

De Vigne laughed. 

“You bit of a child, what do you understand of ‘ Sintram?’” 

“T understand Sir Folko, and I wish I had been Gertrude.”’ 

‘Then you wish you had been my wife, mademoiselle ?” 

; Alma considered gravely for a moment, looking steadily in De Vigne’s 
ace: 

“ Yes, I think I should like you to take care of me as he took care of 
Gertrude.” 

We went off into shouts of laughter, which Alma could not understand. 
She could not see she had said anything laughable. 

“I thought you were never going to love me again, Alma? A wife 
ought to love her husband,” said De Vigne. 

Alma made a moue mutine and turned away, her blue ribbons and 
her gold hair fluttering impatient defiance. Just then her grandfather 
came in, the stately, he Be | gentle-toned master of Weive Hurst. 

‘“‘ How do you do?” cried De Vigne. “I am having an offer made 
me, Mr, Tressillian, though it is not leap year. I hope you will give 
your consent ?” 

“| will never marry anybody who does not believe in fairies,” inter- 
rupted Alma, running back again to her leads. 

‘‘ If she make a like proposal five or six years hence to any man, she'll 
hardly have it neglected,” said I, when Tressillian had recalled who I 
was, and shaken hands with me. 

Tressillian smiled sadly. ‘‘ Her love will be a curse to her, poor child, 
rd pe See love too well; as for her being neglected, she will oe ge 

gilding necessary to make youth protected, beauty appreciated, or 
talent i if she wwe A wy to have the ae latter as she 
grows up.” 





















“ Which she is pretty sure to have, unless she alters dreadfully,” said 
De Vigne. 

Boughton Tressillian sighed. “ Yes, she is pretty enough, and she is 
clever. I have educated her entirely, and I believe she already knows 
much more than young ladies who have just ‘finished,’ She would 
learn even better still if she were not so wildly imaginative. Poverina! 
she is ill-fitted to grapple with the world. I never guessed but what her 
life would be one of affluence and luxury, or I would never have united 
her fortunes to mine. Whether I spend my few more between 
four bare walls or not, matters little ; but hers—— ell, De Vigne, 
what news to-day? Is the Liberal ministry going to keep in or not ?” 

_ De Vigne stayed some half-hour chatting with ed telling him all the 


amusing on dits of the clubs, all the pros and cons of the new Reform 


Bill, and all the fresh political tittle-tattle of the morning, while 
Tressillian, after that single expression of regret for Alma, alluded no 
more to his own affairs, and discussed politics, literature, and all the 
current topics with the intelligence and interest of a man of intellect, en- 
tertaining us with the same cheerful ease as he had done at Weive Hurst, 
evidently meeting his reverses with a philosophy of the highest, yet of 
the simplest, order; and that true pride which knew that it was he him- 
self, not his mere entourages or social position, which rendered him 
worthy to be sought and respected. De Vigne was more courtly, more 
delicate, more respectful to the ruined gentleman than he was to many a 
leader of high ton, for, haughty and imperious on occasion as he was, there 
was a touch of true chivalry in his character. Go down in the world, 
De Vigne stretched out his hand to you, be you what you might; rise 
high, and he cut you, or snubbed you, as he might see fit. De Vigne 
was not like the world, messieurs. 

“‘ How I should enjoy straightening my left arm for the benefit of that 
cursed hypocrite of the British Beggars Bank,”’ began De Vigne, tooling 
the tilbury back again through the Strand ; and, so far forgetting him- 
self in his irritation as to venture to use the whip to his wheeler, who 
revenged the insult by a pas d’extase, which produced the most fright- 
ful commotion among the omnibuses full of City men, whose conductors 
swore in most inelegant language at ‘‘the confounded break-neck nob !” 
“ The morality of the age is too ridiculous ! On a poor banker’s clerk, who, 
with a sick wife and starving children, yields to one of the fiercest temp- 
tations that can beset a man, and takes one drop out of the sea of gold 
around him, it crushes so severely, and seems to think penal servitude 
too kind a boon for him! To a lying pharisee, who has reduced forty 
thousand people, who trusted in his honour, to want or utter ruin, who 
has taken alike the poor curate’s hard savings and the landed gen- 
tleman’s large principal, the world is lenient, because he stuck his 
name on missionary lists, and came to public meetings with the Bible on 
his lips, and, after a little time has slipped away, men will see him in- 
stalled in a Roman palace, or a Paris hotel, and will flock to his soirées 
by the dozens !” : 

“ Of course; don’t you think that if Mephistopheles set up here in 
Belgravia, and gave the best dinners in London, he would find lots of 

ple to dine with him ?” 

“Sans doute. Men measure you by what you give them. If you're 
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a poor devil with only small beer in your cellar you are ostracised, though 
you be the best and wisest man in Athens ; if you can give them claret, 
they will come and drink it with you, and only discuss your sins behind 

our back ; and if by any chance you should have pipefuls of Johannis- 
on and Tokay, and priceless Madeira, you will have all the cardinal 
virtues voted to you without your giving a single testimony to your even 
recognising the cardinal virtues at all. The world is very fond of taking 
® sca t whom it flogs, as his governess flogged a peasant boy for the 
dauphin’s sins; and that scapegoat they will, in their periodical fits of 
morality, as Macaulay has it, hunt down, and torture, and trample to 
death, with every inconceivable ingenuity. But, take my word for it, 
that ue pe is always some ruined man, or some 8 ses goaded on 
by cruelty or starvation, or some woman such as she to whom the 
founder of their creed was content to say, ‘Go and sin no more;’ never 
by any chance the sinner whose phylacterics are broad and horn exalted, 
and at whose groaning table they may still eat, and drink, and be merry. 
Hallo! gently, gently, Psyche! what a hard mouth she has. Confound 
her! she will set Cupid off again, and I shall figure in the police reports 
as taken up for furious driving. I say, what can Tressillian do ?” 

* Do?” I repeated. 

**Yes. What can he do that I can find him? He is a gentleman 
and a scholar, but his age shuts him out from any post such as he could 
ever accept. He has no money—he must do something; indeed, it is 
his deepest wish. I must talk to Sabretasche ; he has no end of interest 
everywhere if he would only exert it. I think he would if I asked him, 
so that we might get some pleasant gentlemanlike sinecure for Tressil- 
lian, where he would not have much to remind him painfully of his re- 
verses. I'll see. My family can get most things for asking, the distaff 
side at the least ; there are no De Vignes on the face of the earth besides 
myself: one scapegrace is enough, I suppose. By the way, Chevasney, 
you'll try and get leave to come down with me on the Ist to Vigne. It’s 
a horrid bore, but I can’t get mine till the 3lst. I wanted it a month 
earlier.” 

“To go to Brighton?” I knew the last week in July would see the 
Fantyre and Trefusis transplanted from Bruton-street to Kemp Town. 

He laughed. ‘“ Well, Brighton's very pleasant in its season, and town 
is utterly detestable in August, when everybody not tied by the leg as we 
are is away yachting in the Levant, or ishing in Norway, or bagging 
black game on the moors, or doing something worth doing. However, 
we must make up for it among the turnips and stubble. I think my 
preserves are the best in the county; but I never will have a battue. 
Cooping up tame pheasants, who come round you as if they were going 
to be fed, and calling it sport to shoot ’em off by the score at a yard or 
two's distance, is too ridiculous. A boy used to a pop-gun could do as 
much as that. You must come down, Arthur, I can’t do without you; 
it’s a crying cruelty to coop military men up in the shooting season ; 
besides, you are a great pet of my mother’s.” 

“* Doesn’t she ever come to town ?” 

“Oh, yes; but her health is delicate. She has no daughters to bring 
out, you know, and I think she prefers the country in the spring and 
summer. Here one loses summer altogether. We don’t know such a 
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‘ word ; it is merged into ‘the season,’ and the flowers seem to grow on 
ladies’ bonnets instead of meadow land. Well! I like it best. I prefer 
society to solitude. St. Simon Stylites had very fine meditations, I dare 
say, and a magnificent bird's-eye view of the country, but I must say Aris- 
a. myrtle wreaths and Falernian would seem more like life to me, 
and I fancy I should see more of human nature in the Pré Catalan than 
the prairies.”’ 

“ Yet you go mad after nature sometimes.” 

“Of course. There is asimplicity of grandeur about the wide stretch 
of sea in a sunny dawn, or the far sweep of grey hills and golden 
birch woods in a Highland moor, beside which the fret and flippery, 
the toil and turmoil of human life, shrink back rebuked into insigni- 
ficance. No man who has any manhood left in him at all but feels the © 
better for the fresh rush of mountain wind and the calm solitude of mid- 
night stars. But for all that, I am neither poet nor philosopher enough 
to live with nature always, and forswear the coarser elements of life, 
lansquenet, racing, Coralies, champagne, and all one’s other habitual 
agrémens. Hang it, Arthur, why do you set me defining; can’t you let 
me enjoy? When a man begins to define his love, it’sa sign he’s getting 
tired of it, and wants to reason himself back into it; and when he begins 
to define life, to divide it into animal and spiritual, and philosophise upon 
it, it is ten to one he’s grown sick of the whole thing, or some way or 
other missed the right key to amusing himself in it. Ten years hence I 
will theorise on life as much as you please, just now I prefer taking it as 
it comes, passing the flavourless flowers, ad sucking all the honey out of 
the roses and mignionette. There! we did the distance in no time. 
Remind me to speak to the messmen about that would-be ’15 port. It 
is the most daring sloes-and-damsons that was ever palmed off on any- 
body. Thank Heaven nobody can deceive me in wine.” 

‘“ Nor in anything else?” 

“T hope not. If they can, I have not knocked about the world to much 
purpose.”’ 

If De Vigne set his mind on doing anything, whether it was taking a 
bullfinch or winning a woman, hooking a salmon or canvassing a county, 
he never rested till it was done ; therefore, having taken Boughton Tres- 
sillian’s cause steadily to heart, he set all the levers going that were 
available to find something suitable to the old man’s broken fortunes and 
refined taste. With his head and heart full of the Trefusis, and his time 
more than filled up with his favourite pursuits and amusements, I 
. thought it was very good of him to think to such useful purpose for a 
man who had known little of him since his boyhood, and to give so much 
time as he did to calling and soliciting and letter-writing in the old gen- 
tleman’s cause. He never let Sabretasche alone till the Colonel, who 
knew everybody, from royal princes and cabinet ministers downwards, 
used his interest too, a thing Sabretasche detested doing, because, as he 
said, it “‘ gives you so much trouble, and lays you under obligation, a debt 
nobody ever allows you to forget that you owe them.” To please De 
Vigne, however, the Colonel exerted himself, and between them they pro- 
cured a consulate for Tressillian, at a large pleasant town on the Medi- 
terranean shore, which had of late years become almost an English set- 
tlement, whose climate was exquisite, scenery perfect, combined with 
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admirable English and Italian society, according to the elegant language 
pre oe who told no Men ahentile dor a teniiens guide-books, 
from a feeling of generosity, generally making it a point of 
to praise what nobody cares two straws for, and omit the one 
thing that is worth a journey to inspect, and about which you are certain 
to be beset with questions from everybody on your return home. 

Anybody who wanted to see the side of De Vigne’s character that 
made those who really knew him love him with the love of Jonathan for 
David (a character as unknown to the generality of people as David's was 
to those who only judged him when his passions were up and he slew 
Uriah, and snatched away Bathsheba, and did many other aren 
things), should have seen him offering his consulship to Tressillian, wi 
the most delicate tact and refinement of feeling, so that the ruined gen- 
tleman could feel no obligation that could touch his pride, and could re- 
ceive it only as a thoughtful forestalling of his wishes. That Tressillian 
felt it ial I could see, but De Vigne refused all thanks. 

“ What he done ?”’ he persisted. ‘Nothing at all. Asked his 
cousin fora thing, to which Ferrers was only enchanted to be able to 
appoint a gentleman of birth and classical education ; if any was obliged 
it was Ferrers, and he himself was only delighted to be the first to offer 
to Tressillian anything Tressillian would honour them all by accepting.” 

Tressillian shook his head ; he felt the kindness all the deeper for De 
Vigne’s disclaimer of it. ‘You are a noble fellow, De Vigne ; you will 
find your reward some day.” 

. My dear sir,” laughed De Vigne—when he felt things at all he 
generally turned them off in a jest—‘ I get many more rewards than I 
deserve, I fancy ; my life’s all prizes and no blanks, except now and then 
the blank of satiety. I am not one of those who ‘do good and blush to 
find it known,’ for these simple reasons that I never do any good at all, 
and have not blushed since I was seven, and fell in love with my mother’s 
lady’s-maid, a most divine Frenchwoman, with gold ear-rings, who 
eventually took up with the butler—bad taste, after me, was it not? 
You won’t desert me for anybody I hope, Alma? You will see sublime 
Italians at Lorave ?”’ 

‘They will not be as handsome as you are, Sir Folko,” responded 
Miss Tressillian, with frank admiration. 

“ Thank you, cher enfant ; you will teach me to blush if you flatter 
me so much. Will you take me in, Alma, if I and my yacht call upon 
you any time ?”’ 

**Oh, do! do!” cried Alma, vehemently, “and take me on the sea, 
and I will show you the mermaids under the waves, with their necklets of 
sea-shells, and their fans of pink weed. You will see them, indeed you 
will, if you will only believe in them.” 

‘“‘ Most apt illustration of faith,” laughed De Vigne. “ People see 
tables turn, and violins dance with broomsticks, and hear Shakspeare talk 
through a loo-table, by sheer force of believing in them. When will that 
ehild ever learn to come down to the coarse realities of actual every-day 
existence ?”’ 

“No,” said Tressillian, ‘I am afraid I have hardly taken the best way 
of educating her for the real world. She should have gone to school, to 
learn the sober practicalities, and business tendencies, and methodical 
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views of English schoolgirls. * Her solitary life, with books and flowers, 
has encouraged the enthusiasm, imagination, and demonstrativeness, that 
come, I suppose, with her foreign blood ; but then, I always thought she 
would be raised above heeding or considering the world, much more above 
ever working init. Now that I shall not have the time to devote to her ; 
I must find some one who will.” 

A few days afterwards, Tressillian, with his granddaughter and an 
English governess he had en for her, set off for Lorave. De Vigne 
and I saw them off at the South-Eastern station, and little Alma cried as 
bitterly at , ay with De Vigne as almost any woman who loved him 
could - one, only the tears were not got up for effect, and washed off 
no rouge, as most of theirs would have done. De Vigne kissed her—she 
was pretty enough to win such condescension ; it took something very 
pretty to tempt De Vigne; he was too great an angler to count all fish 
that came in his net—consoled her with the promise of a yatching trip 
to Lorave, and came away from the station to drive the Trefusis down to 
dinner at the Star and Garter, where he was going to give an entertain- 
ment of unusual extravagance and splendour even for that dashing hotel, 
of which Constance Trefusis was undisputed regina, and looked it too, 
drinking Badminton with much the same air as Juno must have worn 
drinking ambrosia, and outshining all the women in beauty, and figure, 
and toilette, for which last the women of course hated her, and respected 
her a la fois; for, cordially as a lady detests a handsome sister, it is notable 
that she no less despises a plain or ugly one. ‘To be handsome a woman 
thinks an unpardonable crime in her rival, and to be plain is a most con- 
temptible faux pas. 

I can see De Vigne now, sitting at the head of the table, that bright 
June evening, at Richmond. How happy he looked! his broad, white 
forehead slightly flushed with pleasure and triumph, his dark eagle eyes 
flashing fire, or beaming softness and tenderness on the Trefusis, his firm 
lips curved into a joyous smile, his musical and singularly clear-toned 
voice ringing with a careless, happy harmony. Dear old fellow! Life’s 
best gifts seemed to lurk for him in that goblet of ehampagne cup he 
lifted to his lips, with a fond pledge (by the eyes) to Constance. Yet, 
if he had known, he would have filled the glass with hemlock rather than 
have coupled the champagne cup with her name. Ah, well! he is not 
the only man for whom the name that rang so sweetly, breathed in the 
toast of love, has chimed a bitter death-knell through all his after life. 

The Trefusis did her best to lure him into a Mt a that night, with 
her black eyes and brilliant smiles, as he sat by r at dinner, and leaned 
out of the window afterwards beside her, the delicate perfume of her hair 
mingling with the fragrance of lilies, and roses, and heliotropes, from the 
garden below, the low jug-jug of the nightingale joining with their 
own low voices, and the voluptuous summer starlight gleaming on both 
their faces—his, impassioned, eager, earnest; hers, rig pe ~ exquisitely 
handsome, but the beauty of the rock-crystal, which will melt neither for 
wintry frost nor tropic sunshine. She did her best, and the hour and the 
scene alike favoured her. She bent forward, she looked up in his face, 
and the moon’s rays gave to her eyes a liquid sweetness never their own. 
The nightingale sang softly of love under the dark laurustinus-boughs ; 
the flowers sent up their more luxurious fragrance with the rich evening 
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dew. De Vigne began to lose control over himself; the passion within 
him took the reins; he who all his life through had denied himself 
nothing, neither knew nor cared how to check it. He bent towards 
the Trefusis, his fiery pulse beating loud; his moustaches touched her 
low smooth brow : Heaven knows what he might have said, but I went up 
to them, ruthlessly : 

“De Vigne, the horses are put to, and Miss Trefusis wants to be in 
town by eleven, in time for Mrs. Delany's ball; everybody’s gone, or 

g.” 
ena fierce oath was muttered under De Vigne’s moustaches—he can be 
fiery enough if he’s crossed. The Trefusis gave me a look—well! such 
as you, madame, will never give a man if you are prudent, even though 
he be your lover’s fidus Achates, and comes in just when he is not 
wanted. Then she rose, drawing on her gloves with a sweet, courteous 
smile : 

“Oh! thank you, Mr. Chevasney; how kind of you to come and tell 
us. I would not be late at dear Mrs. Delany’s for the world, you know ; 
she is a very pet friend of mine.” 

I had saved him that time, and, idiot-like, triumphed at my success. 
Might I not have known that no forty-horse power can keep a man from 
committing himself if he is bent upon it? and might I not have known 
that if a fellow enters himself for a steeple-chase with a woman, she will 
have cantered in and carried off the cup before he has saved half the 
distance, let him pride himself upon his jockeyship never so highly ? 

I had saved De Vigne, and I don’t think he bore me any good will for 
it, for after he had bestowed the Trefusis in the Fantyre brougham, he 
took his havannah, and drove me and a couple of other men back in his 
phaeton to Kensington in gloomy and grandiose silence. He could not 
go to Mrs. Delany’s, for the best of all reasons, that he was not asked. 
Ladies never do invite with their pet friends the quarry their pet friends 
are trying the hardest to lure; not from envy, pretty little dears! who 
would think of accusing them of that? Do they ever, by any chance, 
break the Tenth Commandment, and covet their neighbour’s carriage, 
horses, or appointments, diamonds, point, flirtations, or anything that 
she has? 

The day after the Trefusis went down to Brighton, to drive the 
Dragoons distracted, who would see her cantering over the South Downs 
with some stray acquaintance, who lent her one of his horses, and in 
return lost his heart to those imperious black eyes; or waltz with her 
at one of their own balls, to drink in intoxication with the clang of The 
Express; or meet her on the Esplanade, that magnificent face enhanced 
by her little cobweb lace veil, swaying them all with her grand beauty, 
as if her little carved ivory parasol handle had been a sceptre as potent as 
Venus’s ceinture. 

De Vigne stayed in town, and let her go, thank Heaven! without 
putting his love, and name, and honour into Constance Trefusis’s hands. 
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SPORTING ADVENTURES AT SPITZBERGEN,* 


Mr. Lamont, of Knockdow, Argyleshire, satisfied himself on the oc- 
casion of an incidental trip made to Spitzbergen, in his yacht Ginevra, in 
August, 1858, that there was wonderful sport, and that of a most original 
description, to be obtained there by any one who would go at the proper 
seascn, with a suitably equipped vessel and proper boats, manned by a crew 
of men accustomed to the ice and to the pursuit of the walrus and seal. 

Full of these impressions, to which he adds dignity by saying that there 
were some geological evidences of gradual upheaval in these remote and 
wintry islands to lend support to his friend Sir Charles Lyell’s theories, 
Mr. Lamont proceeded in the spring of 1859 to make those preparations 
which will show us what was a properly equipped vessel, where a crew 
accustomed to the pursuit of the walrus was to be found, what was the 
proper season, and what the wonderful sport to be obtained. 

The vessel was a Hammerfest “jagt,” which, he tells us, is a small 
sloop without a topmast, a rig very general amongst the Scandinavian 
coasters, and which was manifestly the original of the modern family of 
“yachts.” The “ jagt” was to be suitably planked, and provided with a 
square topsail and everything requisite for a summer’s —— against 
the “fer nature” of the Arctic regions, and to include casks to stow 
their blubber in, for Mr. Lamont expected to be reimbursed for at least a 
part of the heavy outlay these preparations entailed by the proceeds of 
skins and oil. Two suitable walrus boats were also to be constructed at 
Hammerfest, of a size slightly larger than those commonly used, and 
finally two skilful harpooners, and men enough to man the boats and 
navigate the “ jagt,” English sailors being, we are told, almost as useless 
as their boats for this description of work. 

Lord David Kennedy, ‘renowned as a sportsman with the rifle and 
the spear on the plains of India,” agreed to join in the excursion, and 
entered “with heart and purse” into the arrangements. It is needless 
to follow our yachtsmen from Leith to the salmon-renowned Namsen, and 
from the Namsen to Hammerfest. Arrived at that most northerly of 
European towns, the “jagt”” Anna Louisa was found to smell so strongly 
of putrid walrus oil that they sent her off first, and determined to stick to 
the Ginevra as long as possible. They must indeed have had almost 
enough of walrus at the onset, but the odour was diversified by acres of 
cod, ling, and seythe, or coal-fish, and boileries of seal and blubber for the 
manufacture of ‘ cod-liver oil.” A short way out at sea, too, on leaving 
for Spitzbergen, they found a small vessel fishing with seal’s blubber for bait 
for the Arctic shark, which affords more “cod-liver oil” than any other 
fish, nearly, indeed, its own bulk of fine oil. To what strange lines of busi- 
ness does the progress of civilisation and new modes of treating disease 
give rise ! 

On the 2nd of July they sighted Spitzbergen, and — sailed up the 
great gulf or sound called Stour F iord, or Wybe Jan’s Water, which, at 
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a short distance, they found to be covered with drift ice. Two small 
vessels were in the _ “fishing,” as they term killing walruses, seals, 
m 


bears, or anything almost that presents itself. They also got a boat out 
and rowed amongst the ice for six hours, but they only saw three seals, 
all of which managed to save their blubber. They were soon after joined 

the Anna Louisa, and her people being of opinion that their best 

nee of sport lay to the north-east of the so-called “‘ Thousand Islands” 
(there are, in reality, only some hundred groups of trap rocks), where there 
are extensive submarine banks much affected by the walrus, they sailed 
from the ice-bound gulf in that direction. On getting into the open sea 
the ice was found, however, a great deal too thick for the Ginewra, and 
they were obliged to shift their quarters into the Anna Louisa, 

Shortly after parting with the yacht, the look-out man reported 
walruses on the ice, but they were all old bulls in small troops of two to 
four, and so extremely shy that they could not get near enough to harpoon 
them, The nextday, however, Lord David shot a cow-walrus through the 
head as she was shuffling off the ice. She immediately sank, but floated 
up again in a few seconds, when she was harpooned and secured. This 
was the first of forty-six. The outer edge of the ice-pack was so closely 
wedged together at this point that they had, when going in pursuit of the 
walruses, to drag the boats with great labour for fifty or sixty yards, until 
they got into opener water inside the pack. The same day Mr. Lamont 
shot his first cow, after it had rolled two young ones one after the other 
like barrels into the water, and thus ene their juvenile blubber. This 
walrus sank to rise no more, but the two young ones came up again and 
again, as if looking for their dam, but they were precocious enough not 
to allow their enemies to approach too closely. Nothing, it may be ob- 
served, was visible ashore but snow, with desolate patches of bare brown 
earth peeping through it here and there, or the bare rocks on some “ wind- 
Joved peak,” from which the snow had been blown. The greater part of 
the eastern coast of Spitzbergen was found to be covered with a succession 
of enormous glaciers, which descended down to the water’s edge, and even 
protruded far into it. These prodigious masses of ice generate fogs, which 
are more prevalent on the east than on the west side of the country. 

On the 9th they spoke a Norwegian sloop, with six men on board, 
picked up in a boat the day before, after being three weeks drifting about 
(their sloop had been lost in the ice), with nothing to eat but the dry seal- 
skin mufflings of their oars! The captain had both his feet badly frost- 
bitten, and the Anna Louisa could not receive him; but luckily a small 
schooner that had her cargo nearly completed did, and took him over to 
Hammerfest, where his life was saved by the amputation of the greater 
part of both his feet. “It is a terribly hard and dangerous life,” says 
Mr. Lamont, “ these Spitzbergen walrus-hunters live, and I observe that 
ee all a restless, weary look about the eyes—a look as if contracted 
by being perpetually in the presence of danger. They are a wild, rough, 
reckless lot of fellows; bold, hardy, and enduring of cold, hunger, and 
fatigue; active and energetic while at sea, and nearly always druvk while 
at home. So many bad accidents have been caused by their having brandy 
on board, that of late the owners have supplied them with tea and coffee 
instead, and it is found that men work quite as well, and stand the climate 
quite as well, upon these as upon spirits; but this enforced temperance 
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seems to cause a sort of reaction whenever they get the opportunity of 
indulging to excess.” 

Nor did “ sport,”’ as our outremanche friends have it, a to be all 
“ pleasure” with our own countrymen. Whenever a single animal was 
observed from the ship, they took it by turns to go after it, and as they 
always slept in their clothes, they were obliged to be ready at a moment's 
notice, at any hour of the day or night, to start whenever the watch on 
deck reported anything in sight. By this mode of proceeding a day 
seldom passed without their bagging at least a seal. 

“The pursuit of the great Spitzbergen seal,” says Mr. Lamont, 
“although it lacks the wild excitement of the chase of the sea-horse; is a 
very delightful amusement. The great seal will never allow himself to 
be ‘caught napping.’ I do not think I ever saw a sleeping seal which 
did not, about once in every three or four minutes, raise his head from the 
ice, and look uneasily around, so that he cannot be harpooned in his 
sleep, like his more lethargic congener the walrus. I imagine this greater 
watchfulness on the part of the seals to arise from the greater cause they 
have to apprehend being ‘ stalked’ by the bears, while taking their siesta ; 
however this may be, recourse must be had to the rifle before the harpoon 
comes into play, in the case of the Phoca barbata, and to make 
work with them requires the perfection of rifle practice, for if a seal be 
not shot stone dead on the ice, he is almost certain to roll or jerk himself 
into the water, and sink or escape, and as a seal never lies more than 
twelve inches from the edge of the ice, the most trifling spark of life is 
enough. The only part of the huge carcase in which a bullet will cause 
the requisite amount of ‘sudden death’ is the brain, and this, in the 
biggest seal, is not larger than an orange.” 

A seal, it is further to be observed, will seldom let a boat approach 
nearer than fifty yards, and the shot must be made, the boat heaving and 
the slab of ice on which the orange is lying heaving also. A full-sized 
Spitzbergen seal is about nine and a half or ten feet long, by six or six 
and a half feet in circumference, and weighs six hundred pounds or up- 
wards. The skin and fat amount to about one-half of the total weight, 
and the fat yields about one-half of its own weight of fine oil. In the 
water the seals come up boldly to the boat, but then it is a most difficult 
thing to shoot and secure them, and from one-half to two-thirds of the 
seals that are shot in the water are lost. The head harpooner, Christian, 
indeed, acknowledged he had one day shot dead eighteen immense seals, 
and lost every one of them! 

On the 12th of July, the fog being very thick, they were tantalised by 
hearing the snorting and bellowing of a great many walruses in the im- 
mediate vicinity, although they could not find them in the fog; but it 
fortunately cleared up for a little in the forenoon, and enabled them to 
see a great herd reposing on several large flat slabs of ice. 


We instantly (Mr. Lamont relates) went after them in both boats, and although 
they were very shy we each succeeded in killing a cow and a calf, The cow 
killed from my boat had a good harpoon and line sticking in her back: it had 
not been long in the walrus, and appeared to have been lost by the slipping of 
the knot at the inner end of the line. According to the laws of the ice, both 
walrus and tackle—even if the former had been dead—were a fair prize of the 
captors, although Christian said he knew very well to whom the harpoon had 
bdloaged: 
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I never in my life witnessed pee more interesting and more affecting than 


the wonderful maternal affection displayed by this poor walrus. After she was 
fast to the op ery and was d ing the boat furiously amongst the icebergs, I 
was going to shoot her through the head, that we might have time to follow the 
others ; but Christian called to me not to shoot, as she had a “ junger” with her. 
Although I did not understand his object, I reserved my fire, and upon looking 
closely at the walrus when she came up to breathe, I then perceived that she 
held a very young calf under her right arm, and I saw that he wanted to har- 
poon it; but whenever he poised the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed to 
watch the direction of it, and interposed her own body, and she seemed to re- 
ceiye with pleasure several harpoous which were intended for the young one. 
At last, a well-aimed dart struck the calf, and we then shortened up the lines 
attached to the cow, and finished her with the lances. Christian now had time 
and breath to explain to me why he was so anxious to secure the calf, and he 
proceeded to give me a practical illustration of his meaning by gently “stirring 
up” the unfortunate janger with the butt end of a harpoon shaft. This caused 
the poor little animal to emit a peculiar, plaintive, grunting cry, eminently ex- 
pressive of alarm and of a desire for assistance, and Christian said it would brin 
all the herd round about the boat immediately. Unfortunately, however, we had 
been so long in getting hold of our poor little decoy duck, that the others had 
all gone out of hearing, and they abandoned their young relative to his fate, 
which quickly erated him in the shape of a lance thrust from the remorseless 
Christian. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget the faces of the old walrus and her calf as 
they looked back at the boat ! The countenance of the young one, so expressive 
of abject terror, and yet of confidence in its mother’s power of protecting it, as 
it swam along under ber wing; and the old cow’s face showing such reckless 
defiance for all that we could do to herself, and yet such terrible anxiety as to 


the safety of her calf! 


The plan of getting hold of a “ junger” and making him grunt to 
attract the others, is, it appears, a well-known “dodge” amongst the 
hunters ; and although it was not rewarded on this occasion, Mr. Lamont 
says he has several times seen it meet with “the full measure of success 
due to its humanity and ingenuity.” 

The wondrous productiveness of the Arctic Seas—the great receptacles 
of marine life—and which for that reason have so much attracted the 
attention of writers on the natural history of the sea, as with Mignet and 
his predecessors, is exemplified in the following : 


I opened the stomach of a seal of aldermanie proportions, who looked as if 
he had lately been attending a civic feast, and found im it, not turtle, but about 
a bushel of beautiful prawns, evidently just swallowed, and so fresh that we 
might have re-eaten them ourselves, but for an unworthy prejudice. How animal 
life must swarm in these cold seas to maintain such a multitude of voracious 
animals! The keeper of the “Talking Seal” in London told me that they 
“eave her fifty pounds of fish a day, and that she would eat one hundred pounds 
if she could get it ;” so we can form some idea of what the thousands of 
seals here must devour. The basis of all this gormandising is undoubtedly the 
Meduse, or jelly-fish, which in places are so numerous as actually to thicken 
and discolour the sea! Conspicuous amongst these are the small black animal- 
cula, popular! known to the Norwegian frequenters of these regions as “ Hval- 
spise,” or “‘ Whales’ food” (Clio borealis). 


The little animal here alluded to has a body like a tadpole, but it is 
provided with a pair of wings like those of a bird, with which it propels 
itself through the water by a sort of flying motion. The sea is literally 
blackened in some places by the swarms of these molluscs; and they 
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~ be numerous, if, as we are assured, they constitute the chief food of 
whales. 

At three in the morning, of the 13th of July, they were aroused b 
the cheering cry of “ Hvalruus paa Ysen!” (walruses on the ice). Bo 
got up immediately, and from the deck a curious and exciting spectacle 
met their admiring gaze: 


Four large flat icebergs were so densely packed with walruses that they were 
sunk almost a-wash with the water, and had the appearance of being solid 
islands of walrus ! 

The monsters lay with their heads reclining on one another's backs and sterns, 
just as I have seen rhinoceroses lying asleep in the African forests; or, ta use 
a more familiar simile, like a lot of fat hogs in a British straw-yard. I should 
think there were about eighty or one hundred on the ice, and many more swam 
grunting and spouting around, and tried to clamber up amongst their friends, 
who, like surly people in a full omnibus, grunted at them angrily, as if to say 
“Confound you! don’t you see that we are full?” There were plenty more good 
flat icebergs about, but they always seem to like being packed as closely as pos- 
sible for mutual warmth. These four islands were several hundred yards apart, 
and after feasting our eyes for a little on the glorious sight, we resolved to take 
them in succession, and not to fire at first ; but the walruses had not been long 
enough on the ice to have got properly sleepy, and the discontented individuals 
in the water gave the rest the alarm, so that we only managed to secure four 
altogether. 

Solomon, our untried harpooner, acquitted himself pretty tolerably on this his 
first fair trial, for he killed one out of the first herd, and two at a time out of the 
second ; but on the latter occasion he as nearly as possible upset the boat, by 
allowing one of the lines to run over the gunwale aft of the notches, at the bow: 
the boat most certainly would have been upset, had it not been that it was 
ballasted with the blubber of the one already {illed: as it was, she was half filled 
with water, and Lord David and the crew were on the point of jumping out, 
when fortunately she righted again. 

This herd consisted chiefly of cows and young bulls, and they then dispersed 
or got out of reach amongst the ice. 


Notwithstanding the abundance of game, they soon began to find these 
long, dreary, foggy days intolerably irksome, the more especially as their 
cabin was singularly ill adapted for passing much idle time in, not to 
mention the awful effluvium caused by the commingling of putrid walrus 
oil and bilge water. Add to these little agrémens that the thermometer 
averaged 40 degs. in the cabin, and it will be conceded that they were 
paying pretty dear for the pleasure of hunting walruses in the Arctic 
Heas, 

Still the number of these gregarious algivere or fuciverm* appears to 
have been very great. On the 15th they again came in sight of a long 
line of low, flat icebergs, crowded, Mr. Lamont says, “ with sea-horses.” 
We might object to the epithet that Mr. Lamont himself constantly 
speaks of the males as bulls, of the females as cows, and of the “ jungers” 
as calves; that they are to the sea what the manati are to the river there 
is, however, no question, and if the one is a river-cow, the other is a seae 
cow. But as certain pachyderms are called hippopotami, or river-horses, 
so the trichechus, walrus, or seal, for such it really is, may be dignified, 





* We so designate them; but the whale-horse, or hval-ros, as Octher, the Nor- 
wegian, called them before Alfred, appear to eat fish, crustacew, and molluscs, as 
well as alge and fuci. 
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from his style of bearing, as a “ sea-horse.” Neptune’s car might not be 
a very picturesque object in the eyes of the prejudiced drawn by walruses, 
they woul be more appropriate than land-horses at sea. Mr. La- 
mont, however, says that it ought to be called sea-elephant instead 
of sea-horse. The Norwegians, we have seen, called them whale-horses. 
“There were, at least,” says Mr. Lamont, “ten of these bergs, so 
with the walruses that in some places they lay two-deep on the 
ice.” There cannot have been less than three hundred in sight at once, 
but they were very shy and restless; and although they tried every troop 
in succession, as carefully as possible, they did not succeed in getting 
within h ning distance of a single walrus. 
The on om is an inoffensive creature if let alone, but hunting them is 
far from being child’s play, as the following sad story will show: 


About ten days after the exciting chasse which I have just described, the 
skyppar of a small schooner, which was in sight, came on board to ask us for the 
loan of a gun, as he had broken all his, and he told us that a boat belonging to 
a sloop from Tromsée had been upset two or three days before in our immediate 
vicinity, and one of the crew killed by a walrus. It seemed that the walrus, a 
large old bull, charged the boat, and the harpooner as usual received him with 
his lance full in the chest, but the shaft of the lance broke all to shivers, and the 
walrus, getting inside of it, threw himself on the gunwale of the boat and overset 
it in an instant. While the men were floundering in the water amongst their 
oars and tackle, the infuriated animal rushed in amongst them, and selecting the 
unlucky harpooner, who, I fancy had fallen next him, he tore him nearly into 
two hebves with his tusks. The rest of the men saved themselves by clambering 
on to the ice until the other boat came to their assistance. 

0 ape occasion, I made the acquaintance of the skyppar of a sloop, 
who been seized by a bereaved cow-walrus, and by her dragged twice to the 
bottom of the sea; but without receiving any injury beyond being nearly 
drowned and having a deep scar ploughed in each side of his desahond by the 
tusks of the animal, which he thought did not wish to hurt him, but mistook 
him for her calf, as he floundered in the water. 

Owing to the great coolness and expertness of the men following this pursuit, 
such mishaps are not of very frequent occurrence, but still a season seldom 
passes without two or three lives being lost one way or another. 


On the 16th they beat back to the “ Thousand Islands,” as the Norse- 
men thought that the great herds of walruses had gone that way. They 
dined that day, for the first time, upon stewed walrus veal, and describe 
it as very good meat, without the disagreeable fishy flavour of seal, but 
slightly insipid. 

One Monday morning (they did not shoot on Sundays) they saw their 
first bear—*“ Gamle Eric,” as the Norsemen said ; they never speak of a 
bear as Biorn, but as old Eric, “ the party in the brown jacket,” “ the old 

ntleman in the fur cloak,’’ &c.; they have far too much respect for 

im, Landing amidst crowds of gulls, fulmars, eider-ducks, and other 
potees. our sportsmen soon drove Bruin out to sea, then overtook 
im and shot him. As to the eider-ducks and fulmars, they allowed 
themselves to be killed by being knocked off their nests with sticks and 
stones! Mr. Lamont also says he saw the singular appearance called 
“red snow,” and he declares it to be caused by the colouring matter con- 
tained in the droppings of millions of little awks; these birds, he says, 
feed almost entirely on shrimps, and, consequently, void a substance 
a strong resemblance to anchovy sauce. Unluckily for this 
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theory the so-called “red snow’’ has been found in spots where awks 
have no existence, as in the Alps and Pyrenees, and, examined by com- 
= has been stated to be a vegetable growth: the first 
rm of life, as it were, not on inanimate rock, but on inanimate and 

enduring snow. Bauer called it Uredo nivalis; Wrangel and 
Leprasia kermesina; Fries, Chlorococeus; and Greville, Protococcus 
nivalis, Ross found it covering mountains eight miles in length, and six 
hundred feet in elevation. 

Mr. Lamont, who will not believe in snow fungi, is yet weak enough 
09 credit to the superstition that Polar bear’s grease turns the hair 
white ! 

High up Deeva Bay our yachtsmen found fast ice, of last winter’s 
pin covered with snow of dazzling whiteness, showing off to great 
advantage some hundreds of minute black dots, which the telescope de- 
tected to be so many seals. 


There were seven or eight huge fellows all lying close to the outer edge of 
the ice, and we first opened approaches in form against them. They were 
very shy, and would not allow the boat to come within shot; but no sooner 
had they dived into the sea than their unfortunate habit of curiosity got the 
better of them, and every one of them came close around the boat, popping up 
their heads like “ Jacks-in-the-box,” and flourishing their heels in the air con- 
temptuously as they dived again. I never enjoyed more exciting sport than I 
had for a couple of hours or so, for as fast as I could load and fire there was a 
great round bullet-head standing like a target in the water ready for me, and 
as the sea was calm nearly every shot was successful. Without the boat going 
a hundred yards from the spot, I shot dead fifteen seals of the very largest 
size; but although I took the utmost pains not to fire until the boat’s head was 
directed straight towards the seal and within thirty yards of him, still I had 
the perverse bad luck to lose twelve out of the fifteen, and generally had the 
additional vexation of seeing them sinking out of reach of the harpoon, just 
a second of time too late. We managed to get hold of three immense fellows. 


After this, Mr. Lamont took to harpooning his own seals, and with, he 
says, great success. It certainly did seem useless ee to slay these 
huge animals, and strew the muddy bottom of Deeva Bay with their 
carcases, for no purpose whatsoever. A bushel or so apiece of small fish, 
about five or six inches long, were found in the stomachs of these seals. 
Excepting cetacea there are no fish of any size found in the Spitzbergen 
seas. Polar bears live on seals, seals on small fish, and cetacea on 
molluscs. Mr. Lamont does not give credit to the first-named animal— 
which he declares to be the largest and strongest carnivorous animal in 
the world, that is, stronger than a lion!—for much — Like all 
other wild animals (with the exception of rare occasions, and in this view 
of the matter we quite agree with him) he will never face a man if he 
can help it. Scoresby relates a very amusing instance of the inoffensive 
character of a Polar bear, that climbed into a boat and took its seat 
coolly inside, without offering to hurt the crew that hung on outside the 
boat, which they had vacated for Bruin. If they are not very courageous, 
they are, like the morse, affectionate to one another, and especially to 
the “jungers.” This our yachtsmen had an opportunity of testifying to. 

Besides bear, walrus, and great Arctic seal (Phoca barbata), two other 
seals are met with at Spitzbergen (literally ‘‘ sharp-topped mountains”), 
one the small seal (Phoca vitulina), which lies on rocks—a thing the 
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t Spitzbergen seal never does—and drops in the water; the great 
on eeubles in, whale fashion, like the einen and the springer (Phoca 
hispida), also called Jan Mayen seal, from its abundance in that island, 
a gregarious animal, so mild that four hundred have been killed in a 
single afternoon by the simple process of knocking them on the head. 
Poor things! what were they born for? Yet has the likeness of seals 
to human beings given origin to the fabulous mermaid, the mermaids 
of poets, not those of Mr. Lamont, who most ungallantly likens mer- 
maids to demons : 


The upper lip of the walrus is thickly set with strong, transparent, bristly 
hairs, about six inches long, and as thick as a crow-quill ; and this terrific 
moustache, together with his long white tusks, and fierce-looking, blood-shot 
eyes, gives Rosmarus trichecus altogether a most unearthly and demoniacal ap- 

ce as he rears his head above the waves. I think it not unlikely that 
the old fable of the mermaid may have been originated by their grim resemblance 
to the head of a human being when in this position. 


The walrus, it appears, is being gradually exterminated : 


From all the information which I have been able to collect on the subject, 
I calculate that about one thousand walruses and twice that number of bearded 
seals are annually captured in the seas about Spitzbergen, exclusive of those 
which sink or may die of their wounds; so that some idea may be formed of 
the numbers of these curious and useful amphibious monsters still existing in 
that country; but it is quite clear that they are undergoing a rapid diminution 
of numbers, and also that they are gradually receding into more and more inac- 
cessible regions further to the north. 


The reindeer still abounds in most parts of Spitzbergen, and in 
every valley which affords vegetation a troop of from three to twenty is 
generally to be met with. They do not grow to such a large size as the 
tame reindeer of Lapland, nor are their horns quite so fine, but they attain 
to a most extraordinary degree of condition. The flesh is delicious, second 
only to that of a fat eland, but third to the ei (Cavia paca) of the 
West Indies, which Mr. Lamont declares to be the best “culinary animal 
in the world.” There are no wolves in Spitzbergen, so the reindeer have 
a tolerably happy life of it, and they are so tame that on one cecasion 
when one was shot, he turned round and butted a companion, evidently 
under the impression that the bullet-wound was the result of a treacherous 
prod from the horns of a friend! In conclusion, after chronicling, as our 
yachtsmen did on one of the cabin beams of the Anna Louisa, that they 
had slain on this trip 46 walruses, 88 seals, 8 Polar bears, 1 white whale, 
and 61 reindeer, we must say that the narrative is not only most amusing 
reading, but it adds a very great deal to what was previously known of the 
habits of the animals in question, especially of the walrus. Mr. Lamont, 
it may be observed, is a decided advocate of the progressive development 
theory, but while he believes that a common bear may by force of cireum- 
stances become a Polar bear, and that a Polar bear may for want of other 
food swim with its mouth open devouring molluses, he is not quite pre- 
pared to admit that bears may be rendered “by natural selection more 
and more aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, till a creature was produced as monstrous as a whale !” 
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RIFLED ORDNANCE, 


Since 1815 the infantry troops, armed with the smooth-bore musket, 
had gradually fallen behind the artillery, as the latter, owing to great 
improvements effected in the ordnance, and by removal of much dead 
weight from the limbers, gained materially in facility of mancuvring, and 
were enabled to alter their position in the field much as they pleased. 
At the same time great attention was paid to the ammunition and the 
perfection of the shrapnel, a destructive missile invented at the close of 
the last century, and the introduction of Congreve rockets gave field- 
parr a range such as was never dreamed of before. This disproportion 

tween the two arms could not, however, be allowed to exist, and the 

dual introduction of rifled fire-arms in the ranks rendered it an easy 
matter for the latter to attack batteries, while remaining in perfect safety 
themselves. As a natural consequence, every effort has been made to 
restore the artillery to its old supremacy, Us it is our purpose in the 
present paper to describe what has been done generally, while carefully 
avoiding all scientific explanations and descriptions. 

An increased range with field-pieces (we are here referring to the period 
before rifled ordnance was introduced) could only be acquired, as a general 
rule, by the enlargement of the guns which allowed of a greater charge 
of powder and heavier projectiles, but rendered them, at the same time, 
more difficult to move about in the field. The destructive power of the 
various projectiles increases, however, when it does not strike the mark as 
a unit, but divides in its vicinity into a number of death-dealing pieces. 
In order to explain this feeling to our non-professional readers, and, at 
the same time, obtain certain ground for the principal subject of our 
paper, we will first take a cursory glance at the guns and projectiles 

itherto used, and, to a certain extent, still in use with field artillery. 

Field ordnance consists of cannon and howitzers, the former having 
long barrels, and intended to shoot massive projectiles at the foe with 
considerable velocity; while the latter, with shorter barrels, and a co- 
nical chamber for the reception of the powder-charge, are fired at a con- 
siderable elevation, so that the projectile may be thrown over any covering 
ground into the enemy’s ranks. For such practice we can easily see that 
an ordinary cannon-ball is not suitable, for, under the most favourable 
circumstances, supposing that it hit anything where it fell, it could not 
kill more than two or three at the most. Hence, shells are fired from 
howitzers—that is to say, hollow bullets filled with powder, so contrived as 
to burst where they fall, and inflict considerable injury. Our readers can 
easily understand that, owing to the elevation necessarily given to the 
howitzer, the powder-charge must be very small, for the recoil acts on 
the carriage, and would soon render it unserviceable. The defect of the 
howitzer, and the impossibility of covering long distances, produced a 
desire among artillerymen to combine the percussion force of the level 
shot with the destructive power of the shell, and led, at the beginning of 
the century, to the introduction of the shell guns and long howitzers. 
To enable our readers to form an idea of the difference of the four sorts 
of guns, we will observe here that the chief distinction lies in the length 
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of the barrel, that of the field-guns being 17 to 18 shot diameters; shell 
s, 12 to 14; long howitzers, 10 to 11; and short howitzers, 6 to 74. 
Naturally, too, the guns intended to fire shells must have a larger calibre 
than those that fire solid shot, and hence we find the following guns em- 
ployed by the various armies : 
The em weight of bullet i Tbs.; calibre, about bi inches. 


- 8 . . 8 : 3.75 
» 6 5 % 6 » 3.50 5, 

Of these guns, the 12 and 6-pounder are peer | used ; 9-pounder 
are used in SEngland, while the 8-pounder—speci favourites of the 
French—have been recently abolished in that country. Heavier guns 
than these, for instance 16 and 18-pounder, were exceptionally employed 
in the field by the Austrians during the last war, and by the Russians in 
the Crimea; but they are too heavy, and require too many horses, and 
hence are only valuable in strong positions. Shell-guns are only in 
existence as 12-pounders, and were acted wes employed in France, 
where the Emperor Napoleon, by the introduction of this gun (called after 
him the “canon de l’empereur”), as the only one taken into the field, 
certainly desired to obtain a very valuable simplification of the ammuni- 
tion ; but latterly rifled guns have, to some extent, taken their place. The 
long howitzers have nearly universally a calibre of o inches, and go by 
the name of 24-pounders, owing to an iron shot of that weight fittmg 
them, or 7-pounders (in Germany alone), where stone shot of that se 
were fired. Of short howitzers, lastly, there are several varieties: 
30-pounder, with a calibre of 6 to 64 inches, but these have been nearly 
abolished, as heavy and clumsy ; the 24-pounder howitzer, with a calibre 
of about 54 inches, and the one in most general use, and the 12-pounder, 
employed as a mountain gun. The iron shells of these howitzers weigh 
respectively 22, 1 44, and 64 Ibs. 

Guns are loaded with a charge of powder generally one-third the 
weight of the bullet and solid shot, canister, or shrapnels. Canister is 
a large form of sporting cartridge, that is to say, a quantity of iron 
bullets placed in a tin box, for greater convenience of ailng. n firing, 
the box is broken, and the bullets fly forward, gradually spreading, like 
the shot charge from a fowling-piece. The shrapnels are very differently 
made: they are hollow shot, Ailing the gun, and filled with a large 
quan ity of leaden bullets and a small ma ye , sufficient>to burst 

e shell, but not to scatter the bullets in every direction, so that the 
latter, obeying the velocity imparted to the shell on leaving the gun, con- 
tinue to fly forward. In order to make the projectile burst at the right 
moment, a “fuse’’ is inserted in a hole through the side of the shell, 
which gradually burns down till it reaches the powder charge in the shell. 
This fuse catches fire so soon as the gun is fired, and contmues to burn 
as the projectile speeds through the air. We can plainly see from these 
facts that if a shrapnel is to injure the enemy it must burst before their 
front; it further follows that, if itis to prove effective, the right moment 
for its bursting must be accurately calculated. Hence the great difficul 
in shrapnel firing is found in setting the fuse, and were it not for that it 
must be a most murderous projectile, and far superior to canister, as the 
shrapnel leaves the gun in a solid form, and naturally flies farther ere it 
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bursts. Owing to these difficulties, and others on which we need not 
dwell, it has been found more advantageous to employ in the field shells, 
that is to say, hollow shot filled with powder, and also supplied with a 
fuse. As the powder-charge is.considerable, the pieces of the shell, 

y twelve or fifteen in number, do not fly forward, as is the case 
with the shrapnel, but in every direction, so that they can kill even if 
they have passed over the enemy’s heads. Such was the general condition 
of field artillery when the extraordinary improvements made in fire-arms 
attracted the attention of tical men to the absolute necessity of in- 


troducing rifled ordnance, in order to restore the old equilibrium. Before, 


however, we run through the attempts that have been made in this direc- 
tion, our readers will, perhaps, be glad to understand in a very few words 
in what the advantages of this system consist. 

In the first place, it is evident that when a cannon is once rifled it is 
no longer necessary to adhere to spherical shots, but conical projectiles 
can be employed, producing a notable improvement in the certainty of 
fire, as the abolition of the windage and the rotation of the projectile 
ensure this, as we have already explained in our pages when discussing 
rifled fire-arms. A further advantage is, that by the use of conical shot 
the calibre, and, therefore, the weight of the gun, can be materially re- 
duced, for a conical shot for a 6-pounder gun weighs just twelve pounds, 
and hence, as 12-pounders have hitherto been the largest guns taken into 
the field, the calibre can be at once reduced to six, and produce the same 
effect. As regards shrapnel firing, the improvement introduced by rifled 
ordnance will be remarkable. We have seen that the effect of spherical 
shells depended on the moment of their bursting, and that again on the 
length of the fuse. A shell could only be effective if it burst right in 
front of the enemy, either on the ground or in the air, and it has always 
been found an enormous difficulty to achieve the result. For years 
artillerymen devoted their attention to percussion fuses, or such as did not 
catch fire in the gun, but exploded through the blow the projectile re- 
ceived in falling on the ground, or striking the object. The windage of 
the smooth bores, and the shaking the shell suffered by striking against 
the sides of the piece, offered, however, insurmountable obstacles. If the 
explosive mass of the fuse was made too susceptible, it burst harmlessly 
in the gun itself; if it was dull to catch, the bursting power of the shell 
became exceedingly problematical. With rifled ordnance and conical 
bullets all this changes at once. The latter, flying out of the gun with- 
out any windage, and keeping their point forward during their flight, per- 
mitted the percussion composition to be placed at the point of the peu 
tile, on the same principle as General Jacob’s shell-bullet fired from a 
rifle, and which on trial produced such admirable results, blowing up 
powder-boxes at a distance of more than fifteen hundred yards. The 
effect of such projectiles in the field must prove terrible, for directly they 
strike an object they burst and spread destruction around. If such a shell 
were fired, for instance, through the side of a house occupied by the 
enemy, it must infallibly blow them all away, and if even it struck the 
ground short of the mark the pieces would still fly forwards. 

Canister firing with rifled ordnance seems to present somewhat greater 
difficulties. As we have seen, the case must explode in the gun, and it 
would injure the rifling ; if, on the other hand, the canister were made of 
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thicker material, and intended to burst after leaving the gun’s mouth, the 
bullets it contained would not scatter soon enough, and this might lead 
to serious consequences if the enemy were close up to the battery. These 
technical difficulties will have to be removed, for canister firing is indis- 
pensable with artillery. The latest improvement has been in making the 
canister of zinc, which, owing to its proportionate softness, does not 
injure the rifling. It has been proposed, also, to rifle the canisters so as 
to fit the grooves, but there are material difficulties connected with this. 
Still, there is no doubt but that in our age, so productive in inventions as 
it is, the time is at hand when the right system will be hit upon. 

Although we have hitherto dealt exclusively with field artillery, we 
may rapidly investigate the value of rifled ordnance for maritime and 
siege war. In the former case, the percussion shells to which we have 
alluded, if fired at the sides of wooden vessels, will produce a tremendous 
effect; and hence the exertions that are being made to turn out as 
speedily as possible iron-clad vessels, and to defend our coasts with Arm- 
strong guns of heavy calibre. It is, after all, a very moot point whether 
the guns will not get the best of it, and such extraordinary improve- 
ments be made in them that it will prove impossible to build invulner- 
able vessels capable of floating. As for fortresses, stone walls will not 
stand any length of time before these tremendous engines, as was very 
successfully shown at the Eastbourne trial, when an enormous mass of 
masonry crumbled away under the withering fire of the Armstrong gun. 
In all future sieges we fancy that only those forts will have a chance of 
success which are built of earth and armed with guns of the heaviest 
calibre, thus converting the siege into a regular artillery action. At the 
same time, the little gun-boats armed with these enormous guns will offer 
an admirable defence against any projects of invasion, for one conical 
ok neg fired through the side of a transport would produce fearful 

avoc among the crowded troops. 

Having thus cleared the ground away, we will proceed to discuss the 
trials made with rifled ordnance, remarking at the outset, however, that 
these are still in a transitional state, and have not attained that perfection 
which is found in hand fire-arms. On the contrary, experiments are still 
going on in nearly every European state, although here and there pat- 
terns have been laid down for them. We shall not, consequently, attach 
any importance to the extensive range recently obtained with rifled 
ordnance, for we may fairly assume that if rifled muskets now carr 
eight hundred yards with certainty, or double the distance of the smoot 
bore, rifled ordnance will maintain the same proportion ; but whether it 
is wise to fire at an enemy three miles off, and only visible through a 
telescope, is another question, very easy to answer in our view. First, 
then, we will speak about breech-loading guns. 

The first really practical attempts with rifled ordnance were not made 
till a long time after Delvigne’s invention had opened up a new era for 
rifled fire-arms. It is easy to understand that with muzzle-loading 
ordnance the abolition of the windage by the system of expansion would 
be very difficult to achieve, as cannon-balls intended to batter down 
obstacles must be composed, to a great extent, of iron, and hence attention 
was directed to the very old fashion of loading at the breech. The first 
experiments were made almost simultaneously by the Sardinian General 
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Cavalli and Baron Wahrendorff, a Swedish forge-master, and both com- 
bined rifling with this mode of loading, the only difference being that 
Wahrendorff’s projectiles were coated with lead, while Cavalli selected 
the conical form at once. In 1846, Cavalli experimented with a gun 
having the calibre of an old 30-pounder, the projectile weighing about 
60 lbs., and obtained a range of 1180 yards beyond that of an old-pat- 
terned gun of the same calibre. In the following year Sardinia ordered 
twenty cast-iron mortar-guns of the Cavalli system for the armament of 
the fort of Genoa, and continued the experiments on field-guns, which 
were employed, as we have seen, with considerable effect at the siege of 
Gaéta. About the same time, Sweden armed the fort of Waxholm with 
Wahrendorff breech-loaders of an improved system, and in 1850 England 
ordered a quantity of 8-inch guns from Sweden for the defence of Ports- 
mouth. , 

Wahrendorff, however, did not confine his attention to heavy ordnance, 
but constructed 6 and 12-pounders, which attracted the attention of the 
Prussian artillery, and led, in 1850, to extensive experiments, whose result 
has been the recent introduction of a great number of breech-loading 
guns into the field batteries. The great reason why Wahrendorff’s guns 
were so admired in Prussia was, that his mode of léading was very similar 
to that of the breech-loading musket which had done such excellent 
service in the Badois revolution. We are not able to obtain much infor- 
mation as to the trials made in Berlin, but we have it on good authority 
that a Wahrendorff 12-pounder, with only a charge of one pound of 
powder, never ouce missed at eight enlied yards a target only four feet 
equare. Various improvements have since been made, and this gun 
stands deservedly high in the opinion of military authorities. 

In France, the first experiments with rifled ordnance were made in 
1851, at Vincennes, with bronze guns of very small calibre, loaded at 
the muzzle with lead-coated projectiles, on the Delvigne system. Ex- 
perience soon demonstrated that this was a mistake, and was soon given 
up in favour of the Cavalli system, with certain modifications, In 
England the first trials were made in 1852, with breech-loading guns, 
but the attention of the authorities was diverted from them for a time 
through Lancaster’s invention, until, in 1854, Mr. Armstrong proved so 
successful with his breech-loading gun, that he has remained before the 
public ever since. The construction of the piece has been so amply dis- 
cussed in the English papers, that we can say nothing new of it here. 
Still, we would warn our readers not to pin their faith blindly on the Arm- 
strong. Reports are rife as to the field artillery having proved a failure 
in China, in spite of the flourish given them in despatches, and it is an 
undeniable fact that, with guns of heavy calibre, Sir William Armstrong 
has not yet succeeded as we might wish. The insuperable rae p A with 
all breech-loading arms is to close the breech so hermetically that no 


powder-gas can escape: this may be possible for the first few rounds ; 
but the repeated concussion inevitably puts the mechanism out of gear, 
the grooves become clogged with deposit, and the gun is speedily ren- 
dered unserviceable. If this be the case, as we have heard it was in 
China, it stands to reason that the 100-pounder battery guns will suffer 
much more seriously, and we therefore warn our readers not to suppose 
that we can now sit down idly, in the confidence that we have produced 
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the best guns that can be turned out. A friend who was 
in the ig-Holstein campaign, and had opportunity of watching 
the practice of the needle-guns, told us that after a while it became so 
the and the powder-gas flashed out so furiously, 
that the troops could no longer raise their piece to their shoulder, but 
fired from under the arm. Such a defect with the Armstrong guns 
would surely prove very serious in a regular action. 
the same ti for a moment deny that the practice 
made with the Armstrong gun has been astounding, as can be easily 
seen from the following comparison. A 32-pounder gun, which weighs 
56 cwt., has only a range of 3000 yards, with a charge of 10 lbs. of 
powder, while the Armstrong 32-pounder, weighing only 20 cwt., with 
a charge of but 10 lbs., has attained a range of upwards of 10,000 yards. 
Little value, however, should be attached to such enormous distanees, as 
they can only be attained by an elevation of about 30 degrees. Still, we 
must not leave out of sight the precision of fire at distances ranging 
from 3000 to 4000 yards, and the percussive force of the projectiles, 
which the iron-clad walls of the Trusty floating battery were unable to 
resist. In the presence of these facts, and the unsettled condition of the 
Continent, the English government were justified in carrying on ener- 
getically the preparation of Armstrong guns for the coast defences, 
while reserving the right of effecting any improvements or modifications 
that may present themselves. 
er gun, which made a great sensation in its time, but which is 
now hardly spoken of, is the Whitworth. There is no doubt but that its 
inventor is one of the cleverest mechanicians we possess, and as far as 
regards neatness of finish and adaptability of means to the end, there are 
few to surpass him ; but he is unfortunate in his temper. Not satisfied 
with improving fire-arms and ordnance, he has entered into a war of words 
with every one who ventured to doubt the excellence of his inventions, 
and this war has too often degenerated into personal squabbles, which 
have lowered his reputation. The great point with guns is, in the first 
place, simplicity of construction, so that, in action, the gunners may have 
— to trouble them beyond their allotted duties. In a + toa am 
gun, the projectile is hexagonal, to fit the ves exactly, and the powder- 
charge is contained in a tin case, sith don to be taken out rt 
after firing. Moreover, the calibre of the gun is small, and it is alto- 
gether too complicated for field practice. It is the same with Whit- 
worth’s rifle, which certainly makes splendid practice, but no sane man 
would propose to arm troops with so excellently fashioned an instrument, 
which requires great care lest it should get out of order. In spite of 
in Ross having won her Majesty’s prize at Wimbledon, the troops 
have not been armed with that weapon. One thing, perhaps, is in 
favour of the Whitworth gun : as the projectile is not eoated with lead, 
it would be more easy to load with it at the muzzle in the event of any 
aceident happening, while, on the other hand, a great objection to the 
gun still remains, in the weight of metal the boring necessitates, and the 
rapid wearing out of the edgesof the grooves. It is a curious fact, too, 
that with round fired from the Whitworth, a diminution of range is 
perceptible, or exactly the contrary to what has been noticed with other 
guns. Some writers have tried to explain this by the increased windage 
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eee by the expansion of the metal; in our opinion, however, it 


epends on the augmented friction of the sharp-edged Al- 

pers many other breech-loading gans have been tried Pealdee the four 
to which we have directed our attention, we omit any description of them 
here, on only wish to Ber cendinn wheat has been proved 
practically advantageous. ‘e will now proceed to investigate those 
silied gene which are loaded at the muzzle. 

We have already stated that so far back as 1851 experiments were made 
in France to construct ordnance on the Delvigne system, because the 
authorities doubted the durability of breech-loaders, In 1852 Lan- 
caster’s gun took the world by ise, for it introduced a system to 
notice which seemed to do away with all defects. We will describe the 
Lancaster gun shortly here, for, although it was not a rifled roper, 
the form of the nae was intended to give the projectile ye 
motion. The barrel was elliptical, and the projectile was an iron-pointed 
shell, with a percussion fuse of a conical form. The Lancaster guns, 
which were of very heavy calibre, the tube being eight feet long, with 
the diameter of a 65-pounder carronade, were specially intended to arm 
ships, coast, and siege batteries, and were really tried in 1854 and 1855, 
both in the Baltic and before Sebastopol. The reports about the extra- 
ordinary effect of these monster guns were fabulous, and it was stated 
that a range of four and a half miles had been attained with ease and 
certainty. But the reports and the guns were soon silenced, for the actual 
results proved to be very slight: as, for instance, Sir Howard 
informs us that before Sebastopol the Lancaster guns at five hundred and 
eighty-two yards only gave a very slight degree of precision, and at 
vaaive hundred and eighty yards em uncertain 26 the wind. The 
guns, too, repeatedly burst, from the projectiles sticking in them, and the 
attempt to improve them by the employment of cast-steel did not succeed; 
they have now almost entirely disappeared. 

Far better results were obtained in France with the muzzle-loading 
rifled gun, in the introduction of which the Emperor Napoleon took a 
very great interest. The experiments at Vincennes, and those in Sar- 
dinia, with the Cavalli guns afforded the basis for these exertions, and as 
the final result, mainly due to Colonels Tamissier and Treuille de Beaulieu, 
the emperor was enabled to establish a pattern for the new artillery, 
which the last war proved to be thoroughly practical. 

The barrels received eight grooves, sixteen millimetres broad, and five 
millimetres in depth, with a twist of two metres. The cylindro-ogival 
projectile, in accordance with the Cavalli system, is provided with six 
wings (ailettes) of zine, which are not parallel, however, but placed three 
above, and the same number below, on the cylindrical portion of the 
jectile, and are of the shape which the experimental firing showed them 
to assume after quitting the mouth of the gun. As these projectiles have 
a certain amount of windage in the gun, both the percussion and ordi 
fuse can be applied to them. When this systemjwas established, the 
calibre was determined in a highly practical manner, namely, that the 
field artillery only received guns of the calibre of the 4-pounder gun, 
while those with a 12-pounder and 24-pounder bore were set aside ee 
for siege and naval batteries. The 4-pounder projectile, when ch 
weighs not quite twelve pounds, and is fired with a powder-charge not equal 
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to one-fifth itsown weight. The French artillery took several batteries of 
these guns into the field in 1859, and though their practice, for very ex- 
plicable reasons, may have been exaggerated, even on the side of the 
Austrians, it is quite certain that on all occasions they opened an effective 
fire at distances to which the Austrian smooth-bored pieces could not 
reply, and that they committed very great injury among the reserves, and 
at the battle of Solferino very soon compelled the Austrian cavalry 
stationed at Medole to retreat. 

These practical experiences gradually induced all the armies. of the 
great powers to make a trial with the rifled guns, and they have been in- 
troduced, not only throughout Europe, but even in Egypt. It would lead 
us too far if we attempted to register all these experiments, and we will 
only remark that the mode of loading varies. As regards the French 
system, we may observe that trials have recently been made with Minié’s 
nee system, and, among others, that meritorious officer, Colonel 
Charras, has turned his attention to it. He applies the system by keeping 
the cylindrical portion of the iron cone hollow: he surrounds it with 
lead, and produces the expansion by several holes in the iron, through 
which the powder-fuses act on the lead coating, and force it into the 

ves. 

Before we take a comprehensive back look at the result of our obser- 
vations, we will say a few words about two points which deserve attention : 
the material of which the rifled cannon are made, and the deviation of the 
projectiles, as the former has a material influence on the progress of 
artillery, while the latter point is an element foreign to the smooth-bore 
guns, and exerts an influence over the special manufacture of the guns. 

The material of which ordnance was formerly exclusively cast was 
bronze (a mixture of ten parts of copper with one of tin) tj cast-iron ; 
the former being specifically heavy, soft, and dear, the latter hard and 
brittle, but cheap. These qualities in both metals render their application 
to rifled ordnance extremely difficult; for, if the great specific weight of 
bronze is advantageous, in so far as it gives heaviness with slight circum- 
ference, and if the powerful effect of the gunpowder is paralysed by the 
toughness of the bronze, while its softness facilitates the rifling—on the 
other hand, the grooves are worn out remarkably quickly through the very 
softness of the material. Bronze, therefore, is no durable material for rifled 
ordnance; and the French have found this out at their expense, all their 
guns being of bronze, and rendered unserviceable with remarkable rapidity. 

Cast-iron is hard, and though troublesome to manipulate, the grooves, 
when once formed, do not easily wear out ; on the other hand, its brittle- 
ness is dangerous, as the absence of windage produces a very forcible 
development of gas, whose consequence is, too often, the bursting of the 
piece. If this difficulty is sought to be alleviated by a reinforcement 
of the metal the gun becomes heavy and clumsy, and even then the 
chances of bursting are not entirely removed. 

From this explanation it is easy to comprehend that a suitable material 
was very soon sought for, and that, on the other hand, the greater ex- 
tension of rifled ordnance went hand in hand with that tendency. Cast- 
steel and welded iron were soon discovered to be the best material; the 
former being distinguished by its firmness, combined with a proportionate 
softness, well adapted for working ; and welded iron through its notori- 
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0 enormous toughness. The employment of cast-steel, however, 
call: aob be sued oubodiebaeel staat cod tho GAA 
et ee ee Senne could be 
formed. This improvement in the manufacture of cas was made in 
Essen, by a Mr. Krupp, who turned out in 1853 blocks weighing from 
8 to 10,000 lbs. Even though a Lancaster gun, made of this material, 
burst in 1854, this resulted not so much from the trial of the piece as from 
an exceptional circumstance. The lower part of the was merely 
covered with a coating of cast-iron, and the tube burst at the very point 
where this mantle ceased, as it impeded the external expansion of the 
cast-steel. 

All other trials speak wonderfully in favour of cast-steel, and it is 
allowed to be four or five times as valuable as bronze for rifled ordnance. 
The natural result of this is a very rapidly increased employment of cast- 
steel for rifled ordnance. The Prussian new guns are made exclusively 
of that metal, and in France, where the experiments made in 1859 of 
converting smooth-bored bronze guns into rifled ordnance were found 
extremely unsatisfactory, cast-steel is also being universally employed. 
In all other countries, where attention is being directed to rifled ordnance, 
we believe that the same metal is in general use. 

As regards the employment of welded iron, the idea of augmenting 
the resisting power and permanence of guns by its use has long been 
followed out. As, however, welded iron cannot be obtained in large 
blocks, its employment has been restricted, and the gun has either been 
made of strong iron bars welded together and covered with a cast-iron 
case, or else the body of the piece is made of cast-iron, and then rein- 
forced by welded iron rings, as is the case with Whitworth’s heavier 
ordnance. Sir W. Armstrong has also recently introduced a new system 
of building up guns, from which the most favourable results are antici- 
pated. Still we believe that, in the long run, cast-steel will gain the 
superiority over iron, even in its most perfect form. At any rate, bronze 
will be placed on the shelf for the lighter field-guns, though for a while 
the heavier pieces will be converted and employed as guns of position. 

The second point we have to notice is the permanent deviation to the 
right of the projectiles of rifled ordnance, which was first specially noticed 
in the trials of the Cavalli guns. Every rifled gun displays this defect, 
as it is the result of the special turn of the grooves, generally running 
from left to right. In wher to explain this in the simplest manner, the 
reader need only take a metallic cylinder, and revolve it from left to 
right on a smooth surface : he will notice it take a bias to the right, and 
the same effect will be produced in water also. With the conical pro- 
jectile, the air beneath it in its flight produces a resistance, which gradu- 
ally directs it to the right hand. This, of course, only sets in gradually, 
for the propelling force of the powder drives the projectile onwards 
simultaneously with extreme velocity. If, for-instance, the deviation of 
a projectile to the right amounts to one-foot in the first second, and its 
velocity, in the same period, to nine hundred feet, at the end of that 
distance it would be one foot out of the true line. In the second second 
the projectile deviates further to the right, but its initial velocity de- 
creases, and hence, at the termination of the second second, the projectile 
is more than two feet out of its course, and the reader can easily see that, 
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the further it flies, the this deviation must become. Calculation, 
or, better still, ical observation, of the mean deviation at various 
distances supplies the means to correct this, and the accuracy 
of the aim rian on the judgment of the gunner. In some pieces the 
tangent scale is so arranged that it can be moved to the left: on the 
French rifled guns notches are made in the right-hand trunnion, calcu- 
lated according to the distances. Both systems lead to equally satis- 
factory results. In Prussia the arrangement has been so carefully studied 
that the gunners hit a mark two thousand yards distant with extraordi- 
recision. 

It is palpable that rifled fire-arms, whose twist runs from left to right, 
must also suffer from the same deviation of the missile; but we attach 
no importance to that, as the deviation only amounts to one inch in the 
first six hundred yards, and is only reckoned by feet beyond that dis- 
tance. As no one would think of firing at an individual foe beyond six 
hundred yards off (an enormous distance in itself), he can easily correct 
the trifling deviation, while beyond that distance he would certainly aim 
at large masses, in the assurance of hitting somebody. Hence, any arti- 
ficial correction of the deviation appears to us very superfluous in rifles, 
especially as the barrel does not rest on a steady support, but is in the 
generally anxious hands of the soldier, which in itself frequently injures the 
precision. Still, we would call the attention of the volunteers to the instru- 
ment employed in Hanover, which reduces firing almost to a certainty. 
As a general rule we may mention, also, that the deviation is less in fire- 
arms on the expanding system, with elongated projectiles, especially when 
they are fired with heavy charges, and this is a further reason why the 
larger calibre of the Enfield should be preferred to the Whitworth. 

We think we have proved our assertion that the introduction of rifled 
ordnance will restore the old prestige of the artillery, and, at the same 
time, wonderfully simplify its mechanism, as the three varieties of ord- 
nance—cannon, Paixhans, and howitzers—will be merged into one, and 
the only other s employed will be short howitzers and mortars for 
vertical firing. Tt is impossible to say whether the breech or muzzle- 
loading system will gain the upper hand, although we are strongly in 
favour of the latter, because we think that any unnecessary complication 
should be avoided in the field. Still, we believe that Armstrong guns 
will prove of great value in batteries of position, and specially on board 
ship, for the men will be enabled to stand under cover, and the size of 
embrasures and portholes can be very considerably reduced. It is to be re- 
gretted that we have no certain information about their working in the field: 
we have certainly read most flattering accounts of them in the public press, 
but, on the other hand, private letters inform us that they committed 
great ravages among our own men, owing to the metal rings dropping off. 
As regards the 100-pounder guns we have received equally unsatisfactory 
reports, and we believe that more than one professional artilleryman is 
disposed to regard them as a failure. Still, we are willing to consider 
the Armstrong gun generally as a step in the right direction, and think 
ae eros acted a in rewarding the inventor so liberally as 
they did. 

t has been the fashion with professional philanthropists to regard these 
progressive improvements in Germany as an insult on humanity and the 
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enlightened spirit of the nineteenth century, but we think this a very 
unfair way of looking at the question. So long as a Napoleon sits on 
the throne of France, he will strive to render his nation superior to Eng- 
land by all means at his command, and the Gloire proved to us that it 
would be most unwise to allow him to continue his preparations without 
rendering ourselves at least equal to him. He was first in the field with 
his rifled howitzers, and tested their value in more than one well-fought 
field. The Tyrolese Chasseurs, regarded as the finest sharpshooters in 
Europe, could not hold their ground before his guns, which hurled their 
shell into ranks which fairly presumed themselves safely out of action. 
In every other respect our artillery was superior to his, save in material, 
and we have very speedily and magnificently rectified that evil, if our 
guns turn out as is expected from them. Still, it is an unpleasant — 
that the Emperor Napoleon, who his life through has devoted himself to 
the improvement of the French artillery, should have adhered to the old 
system of muzzle-loading, and we cannot refrain from the suspicion that 
he tested the Armstrong and other breech-loading guns, and found them 
wanting. If they possessed the qualities we so readily ascribe to them, 
the Emperor Napoleon is much too practical a man not to place his 
artillery on an equality with ours. We allow that in the Italian war his 
guns turned out failures in several instances, but that resulted from the 
fact that, in his anxiety to form a heavy park, he ordered the old bronze 
guns to be converted. Since the return of peace he has been hard at 
work making cast-steel guns, but we have not heard that he has intro- 
duced breech-loading ordnance to any considerable extent. Hence we 
should not be sorry to hear that experiments were being made at Wool- 
wich with cast-steel muzzle-loaders, so that we might have something to 
fall back upon in the event of the worst. 

For our part, we believe honestly that rifled ordnance is as yet in its 
infancy, and that, twenty years hence, we shall look with amazement at 
the clumsy weapons on which we prided ourselves in the year of Napo- 
leonic grace 1861. Hardly a day passes in which we do not hear of 
some new and extraordinary invention, which probably fails owing to 
the eagerness of the patentee to bring it out, but contains valuable sug- 
gestions for the future. It is so, we are inclined to think, with Mallet’s 
monster, which, though ridiculed as a mistake, we understand, on good 
authority, will make its reappearance some day. It is a harsh but neces- 
sary fact that, as civilisation progresses, the means of destroying it 
advance pari passu, and it is, perhaps, fortunate that it should be so, as 
the more destructive the engines of war become the greater guarantee we 
have for the insurance of peace. The poetry of warfare is dying out, 
and in its place a stern practical spirit is springing up, which, regarding 
war as an evil emanating from the ill-regulated passions of a few men, is 
determined to have a heavy reckoning with them when the hour arrives. 
Or, again, take the suppression of the great Indian mutiny, performed 
in so wonderfully short a time: it was owing in great measure to the 
general armament of our troops with Enfield rifles, which hurled destruc- 
tion into the ranks of the rebel Sepoys. 

There is but one point we are disposed to quarrel with in the public 
appreciation of rifled ‘ordnance, and that is the admiration of enormous 
range. It was supposed, for instance, that Mr. Whitworth’s breech- 
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loading gun must be good because he fired a shot an extraordinary dis- 
tance, but the way in which that result was obtained was left out of 
i By reducing the calibre, we allow that a remarkable range may 
be attained, but the percussive power is sacrificed. One successful dis- 

from Mallet’s mortar would be more effective than a Whitworth 
battery pounding for a week, and the Enfield musket has produced the 


greatest ra at a cerwe short ranges. The | ible 
calibre and én ween noe | precision are all that are needed from 
modern fire-arms, and the authorities, therefore, acted wisely in not ex- 
changing the Enfield for the Whitworth rifle, simply because the latter 
a more extensive range. Those who are aware of the efforts 
made to produce this alteration know what a fortunate escape we had. 

Our readers will naturally object that Mr. Whitworth’s rifle gained the 
prize at Wimbledon, and defeated the Enfield. We concede this, and will 
g° so far as to say that it will always do so. If our troops were equal to 

aptain Ross, and able to hit a man at one thousand paces, it would bea 
different thing: but in action distances are not of so much consequence. 
In the first place, the powder obscures the scene in a very short period, 
and men grow too much excited to judge very accurately. On the other 
hand, the Enfield has a very considerable bullet, and is not liable to get 
out of order, and in both these respects the Whitworth is inferior to it. 
We can perfectly well understand why our rifle volunteers, as a rule, should 
prefer the Whitworth, but we repeat, without fear of contradiction, that 
it is not a weapon adapted for ordinary troops. 

It is curious to speculate on the nature of the next war between two 
civilised powers, and the changes that will necessarily spring up owing to 
the extension of rifled ordnance and fire-arms. Battles will, in all proba- 
bility, be terminated by the bayonet, but ere the final charge a frightful 
slaughter must take place. Owing to the reduced weight of the rifled 
guns many more pieces will be taken into the field, and can be directed 
to all points should the occasion arise. We shall never hear again of 
such achievements as Hougoumont, for two or three percussion shells would 
drive the defenders out like sulphur does bees from a hive ; and then, 
again, cavalry will have entirely laid down their old character, and 
descended to escort duties. Of what avail would the most brilliant cavalry 
charge be against guns which can fire three rounds a minute, and would 
empty every saddle ere there was a chance of reaching the battery ? As 
we said before, war is becoming intensely prosaic, and individual exploits 
will give way to the employment of heavy masses and a crushing artillery 
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